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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON. 

We illustrate on the preceding page a thrilling 
scene in the attack upon Fort Donelson, which 
took place on 14th, 15th, and 16th ult., the fort 
surrendering to General Grant on the morning of 
16th. The victory was complete, resulting, as it 
did. in the capture of 15,000 rebel troops, an 1m- 
mense amount of war material, and the persons of 
Generals A. S. Johnston and Buckner. General 
Floyd sneaked off with his brigade of five thousand 
men on Saturday night. A special dispatch from 


Fort Donelson éays : 
| The forces were about equal in numbers, but the rebels 
d all the advantece of po=ition, being well fortified on 
two immense hills, with their fort near the river on a low- 
er piece of ground. From the fovt of their intrenchments 
rifle pits and abattis extended upthe river behind the town 
of Dover. Their fortifications on the side back from the 
river were at least four miles in length. The water bat- 
tery, in the centre of the fortifications, where it came down 
to the river, mounted nine heavy guns. 
The rebels were sure of success, In any other cause, 
and against less brave troops, they could easily have held 
the poxition against a hundred thousand men. 
At daylight Saturday the enemy opened on the Eight- 
eenth Hiinois, when Colonel Oglesby's brigade was soon 
ed, and was soon followed by Wallace's aud M‘Ar- 
thur’s brigades, the latter acting under General M‘Ciler- 
nand, as the position of ihe troop: had been changed dur- 
ing the night, and General Grant had been called away 
during the night to the gun-beats. The movements of all 
the troops except those attached to General M‘Clernand’s 
division were made without nny thing except general or- 
ders. Ata sugze-tionfvom G neral M-Clernen 1, Geveral 
Wallace sent up four. to support his division, 


who were nearly ou’ of ammunition. 

ao the commencement till‘near ten o'clock the fight- 
ing was terrific.« Tc troops on the right were di-~pored as 
follows: McArthur's brigade, composed of the Ninth, 
Twelf b. Forty-tirst, Seveuteenth. and Nineteenth Illinois 
regiments ; next, General Ogl. -by's brigade, com=istin 
of the Eighth. Thirteea'\h, Twenty-ninti, T irtieth, an 
Thirty-first Mlinoix rezim,-nts; Schwartz's and Dresser’s 
batteries; next was General Wallace's brizade of the 
Eleventh, Twentieth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-eighth Llinois 
regiments. These three brigudesco.up med Greneral M‘Cler- 
nand's division, and the brunt of the battle. : 

It was found that the enemy was concentrating his main 
force to turn our right, which was dome by our men getting 
out of ammunition, and in the confusion of getting up re- 
inforcenients retreating about halt a mile. as the 
divi=ion, which had steod ite g-ound manfwlly for three 
hours, retired, the enemy occupied the field, when General 
@rant ordered General Siiith to mo-e forward hi: division 
and storm the enemy’s work: on our ctl. 

This order was obeyed with great alacrity, and soon the 
cheers of our daring soldiery were heard, and the old flag 
displayed from within the enemy's imrenchmente. 

General Grant then sent word to General M‘Clernand 
and General Wallace that General S:ui h was within the 
enemy's intrenchments, orderinz their forces to move for- 
ward and renew the attack on the right. One of General 


Wallace's brigades—-the Eleventh Indiana, Eighth Mis- 
souri, and some Ohio regiments—were iapidly thrown into 
position, and compny A, of the Chicago Light Artillery, 
was planted in tlie road, and as the rebel-, supposing we 
were in retreat, came yelling out of their works into the 
road, the Chicago boys poured a hail-storm of grape and 
canister into their ranks, slaughtering dozens of them. | 
Simultaneously with this the infan:ry commenced firing 


- at will, and the rebels went pell-mell back into their works, 


eur men advancing and taking possession of the ground 
lost, and a hill besides. Fresh troops, who had not been 
in the action, were then thrown forward, and as the shades 
of night drew on were in a strong position to participate 
in a simultaneous attack to be made on Sunday morning. 

Some of our best officers and men have gone to their long 
home. Hardly a man that went over the field after the 

‘battle but discovered some comrade who had fallen. We 
lost three lieutenant-colonels, and at least one-quarter of 
all the other officers were wounded or killed. 

During Saturday night a contraction of all our lines was 
made for a simultaneous assault from every point, and or- 
ders were given by General Grant to take the enemy at 
the point of the bayonet. Every man was at his post, the 
Fifty-seventh Illinois on the extreme right. 

At daylight the advance was made, and when the full 


ee day broke forth white flags were hung in many | 
P 


on the enemy's works. 

An officer at a convenient point was informed that they 
had stacked their arms and surrendered early in the 
morning. 

“The following correspondence passed between 
the commanders : 


GENERAL BUCKNER TO GENERAL GRANT. 
Fort February 18, 1869. 

+ §re,—In consideration of all the circumstances governing 
the present situation of affairs at this station, I propose to 
the commanding officer of the Federal forces the appoint- 
ment of commiasioners to argue upon terms of capitulation 
of the forces at this post under my command ; in that view 
I an armistice until twelve to-day. 

very respectfully, your ent servan 
Brigadier-General, C.8. A. 
near Fort Donelson. 
GENERAL GRANT'S REPLY TO GENERAL BUCKENEE. 
on tHe Fs 
Fort Dom eLson, February 16, 1 
To General 8..B. Buckner : 

Sin,—Yours of this date, proposing an armistice and the 
appointment of commixsioners to settle on the terms of 
capitulation, is just received. 

No terms, except unconditional and immediate surren- 

can be accepied 

I propose to move immediately on your works. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, — 

U. 8S. Geant, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
GENERAL BUCKNER AOCEPTS THE TERMS AND SURRENDERS. 

Dover, Tennussen, February 16, 1862. 
Brigadier-General U.S. Grant, U. 8. A.: 

Siz,—The distribution of the forces under my command, 
incident to an unexpected change of commanders, and the 
everwhelming force under your command, compel me, 
notwithstanding the brilliant success of the Confederate 
arms, to accept the ungenerous and unchivalrous terms 
which you propose. I am, Sir, your ——- 


Brigadier-General C. 8. A 
Our force was soon in the enemy's camp, when the rebel 


efficere gave up their swords. 


Immediately on the receipt of the news of the 


_ capture of Fort Donelson by the Secretary of War, 


he sent the name of General Grant to the President 
for promotion to a Major-Geueralship, 


OUR ARMY (IN KENTUCKY. 

t ON page 1il we vive a couple of Pustrations of 
progres; of the war in Kentutky, One of them 
from the pencil of cur artist, Mr. 11. Mosler, repre- 
sents GENERAL MITCHEL!’s Division CRossiInG 
Green River on 10TH Ovcrover. The strategic 

‘movements of General Buell had already rendered 
the rebel stronghold at Bowling Green untenable, 
and General Mitchell has by this time occupied it. 
General Mitchell is the well-known astronomer; a 
soldier by education, his heart and soul are in the 
war, and he will do lis duty. 

Our other illustration represents the Camp oF 


| 


THE FourtH Kgsytocxy REGIMENT ON THE CuM- 
BERLAND, lately occupied by the 17th Tennessee 
under the late General Zollicoffer: Mr. Oscar D. 
Kress, who sends us the sketch, writes: ‘‘I send 
you a sketch of a portion of Zollicoffer’s camp, re- 
cently occupied by the 17th Tennessee Regiment 
(rebel), now held by the 4th Kentucky (Union), com- 
manded by Colonel Speed S. Fry, who killed Zolli- 
coffer at the recent battle. We took possession of 


Ahis camp on the 20th, the day after the battle, the 


revels flying during the night, leaving every thing 
behind them.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturvay, Marca 1, 1862. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


HE capture of Fort Donelson, with 15,000 
men, including both the Generals Buckner 

and Bushrod Johnston, is probably the cul- 
minating point in the struggle between the 
United States Government and the malcontents. 
At the hour we write General Buell, with 80,000 
men, is pressing upon the Cumberland River; 
while General Grant, with 50,000, and Flag- 
officer Foote, with his gun-boat and mortar 
fleet, are ascending the same stream from the 
bend at Dover. Remor states that the remnant 
of the garrison of Fort Donelson, with part of 
the Bowling Green army, have taken refuge at 
Clarksville, and seem disposed to make a stand 
there. If they do, they will inevitably share 
the fate of the army which has just surrendered. 
The events of the past week have rendered us 
indisputable masters of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers, of Nashville and all Northern 
Tennessee, and of the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad. Wherever we meet the enemy we 
shall be three to one, and by far superior to 
them in equipments, commissariat, clothing, 
transportation, and arms. 
_ The fate of Colymbus, Memphis, and conse- 
quently New Orleans, is now sealed. It is hard- 
ly probable that the right reverend rebel Leoni- 
das Polk will wait to be caught in the trap he 
has built for himself at Columbus. If he does, 
we shall by-and-by take him and all his force 
without firing a gun. If he evacuates his pres- 
ent post, the rebels themselves admit that they 
can not defend any other point on the Missis- 
sippi. One Union army of enormous strength 
will advance on Memphis from Nashville, while 
another Union army under Halleck’s generals 
will drive Price before them through Arkansas, 
and both will meet on the Mississippi in time, 
to co-operate with Flag-officer Foote’s gun-boat 
and mortar-fleet. Unless some 'nforeseen acci- 
dent occurs the whole Mississiy >i will be ours, 
from the Gulf to Cairo, by 15th March. 

Meanwhile, Burnside is cutting off the retreat 
of the Virginia army through North Carolina, 
and making ready to take Norfolk. When he 
was at the mouth of the Roanoke the people of 
Weldon fied from their houses. Norfolk should 
be in our possession as soon as Memphis. 

Simultaneously, Dupont and Sherman are 
moving against Savannah, and Commodore 
Porter's fleet is on the way to Mobile and New 
Orleans. 

Against such a combination of forces working 
together on such a plan, how long can the re- 
bellion last ? 


ABOLITION AND FREE TRADE. 


Tue latest foreign canard about this country is 
to the effect that the Confederate envoys have 
offered to purchase the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy by granting to Europe absolute 
free trade for fifty years, and by decreeing the 
emancipation of every negro born at the South 
after the recognition. British journals gravely 
discuss the proposal, and many of them declare 
that it should be accepted. Some of our more 
malignant foes expatiate upon the liberality of 
the proposed scheme of emancipation, and pro- 
nounce the rebels in advance of the Government 
of the United States on the subject of slavery. 

We hazard nothing, however, in asserting 
that no such proposal has been or will be made. 
No Southern man at the present day believes 
that emancipation is desirable or possible at any 
future time. Every leader of the rebellion has 
pl&ced himself on record in favor of the perpet- 
ual slavery of the negro race, as their natural 
and normal condition, and as the only condition 
upon which the white race can live side by side 
with the black. In the emphatic language of 
Vice-President Alexander H. Stephens, the rev- 
olution of 1776 established the right and the ca- 
pacity of white men to govern themselves; the 
revolution of 1861 is to establish, for all future 
time, the inequality of the white and black races, 
and the inalienable right of the former to the 
service of the latter. Slavery is, in a word, the 
cause, end, and aim of the present rebellion. 
It was begun to prevent the restriction of slay- 
ery within its present limits. It is carried on 
to secure, protect, and extend slavery. If it had 
been successful, it would have consolidated slay- 
ery and postponed emancipation for many gen- 
erations. To believe that any Southern envoys 
have proposed to surrender slavery for any con- 
sideration whatever is to suppose them guilty 
of unnecessarily giving up the only thing they 


are fighting for, and yielding gratuitously the 
whole point at issue. 

Thirty years ago there were consistent and 
conscientious emancipationists at the South. 
Charles J. Faulkner, of Virginia, the rebel 
leader, was one of them. But in those days 
cotton was an insignificant article of produce, 
and male adult negroes were not worth over 
#300 in Virginia. Slaveholding was unprofit- 
able. Since then the extension of cotton cul- 
ture, and a foreign demand for slave produce, 
which has risen to the enormous figure of 
$225,000,000 per annum, have completely 
crushed out the old sentiment of good South- 
ern men en the subject of slavery. Commerce 
has commanded the aid of religion and morals, 
and it is now deemed bo*h impious and disrepu- 
table in good Southern society to question the 
propriety of slaveholding. If the culture of cot- 
ton were abandoned, or its consumption check- 
ed, the old sentiments of Washington and Jef- 
ferson would reve at the South, and schemes 
of emancipation #vould be mooted. But so long 
as cotton is the staple product of the South, and 
the world is clothed with it, no Southern man 
of any mark will venture to contemplate the 
abolition of slavery, and Southern clergymen 
and statesmen will expend their best efforts in 
bolstering up the institution with texts from the 
Bible and moral apophthegms. The Southern 
envoys are much more likely to propose to Eu- 
rope to establish a monarchical Government over 
their Confederacy, with a European Prince at its 
head, than to admit the possibility of extinguish- 
ing slavery at any future period. 

That Messrs. Yancey, Rost, Mann, Mason, 
and Slidell may have talked about free trade is 
quite likely. But, after all, what have they to 
offer in this connection? When the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was formed it was sup- 
posed that the public revenue would be derived 
from direct taxation, and the slaveholders were 
allowed votes for three-fifths of their slaves, on 
condition of paying taxes in proportion. In the 
course of a few years it was discovered that a 
well-contrived tariff of duties on foreign imports 
would, with the proceeds of the sale of the pub- 
lic lands, provide revenue enough ; and the idea 
of direct taxation was abandoned—not to be re- 
vived till now. The Government under which 
the Southern States have prospered so wonder- 
fully during the past sixty years has been almost 
entirely supported by duties on imports levied 
at three Northern ports— New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. ‘The South may be said 
never to have paid any taxes at all. 

If, as an independent power, the rebels pro- 
pose to dispense with customs duties on imports, 
how are they to raise revenue? They have al- 
ready tried one plan—an export duty on cotton. 
Foreigners will tell them that this is worse than 
the Morrill Tariff. It is literally making for- 
eigners support their government. As to direct 
taxes, they have never paid any yet, and when 
a direct tax on slaves was hinted at in the South 
Carolina Convention, the member who made 
the suggestion was silenced on the spot. In 
Alabama, about a year ago, a war tax was im- 
posed by the Legislature, but it was found im- 
possible to collect it. It would seem that for- 
eigners, before committing themselves te the 
recognitien of the Southern Confederacy, would 
require some guarantee that its citizens would 
pay direct taxes to support their Government. 
Without such a guarantee, a promise to admit 
foreign goods free of duty for fifty or any other 
term of years would be likely to be more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance. What 
guarantee could the rebels offer ? 

We have never believed that foreigners would 
interfere in our contest if we performed our part 
with vigor and determination. The British aris- 
tocracy would like to see this country divided 
and ruined, because we are a rival to England, 
and because the ruin of this republic would de- 
lay the progress of democracy in England for 
many years. The class of people who are rep- 
resented by the London Times, the Morning 
Post, and the London Hera/d were evidently 
disappointed at the pacific solution of the Ma- 
son-Slidell affair. But there is a limit to the 
capacity of these malignant enemies of the 
Union ; and so long as France continues to be 
guided by the grand principles of right and 
honor which have always marked her foreign 
policy, that limit lies this side of war. It is 
not in the power of the Southern envoys to offer 
any temptation to Europe which can overcome 
the principles of France, or the fears and the 
necessities of England. 


THE LOUNGER. 


WHERE IS BURNSIDE? 


One of the stories of the dark day at Bull Run 
is, that when M‘Dowell came in sight of the enemy’s 
batteries, and saw that bloody work was at hand, 
he rose in his saddle inquiringly and asked earn- 
estly, “‘Where is Burnside?” as if instinctively 
turning toward the man whom he knew to be a 
skilled soldier. 

That day Burnside, with the Rhode Island line, 
the New York 7ist, and the other troops of his 
command, gave brave account of themselves. The 
months pass, and the whole country, not a single 
General, asks earnestly ‘‘Where is Burnside ?” 
And from the roar of appalling wintry surges, from 


| the thick smoke of sharp battle, from the heart of 


-victory. 


the enemy's country and the rear of : 
comes the quiet voice of the leader, 
I meant to be!” Where 
The men he leads are men in earnest 
went to fight and to conquer. They iow at 
the terrible chance of battle was for every one! 
them. But they knew also that they were but th 
van-guard ; that all were soldiers in this war y heth. 
er they had marched or were only waiting—t}, . 
victory must be snatched from all odds and “a 
discomfiture itself—and the knowledge cleared the 
eee were fixed upon success, and strengthened 
t 
a oo that have hewn out the great victory of 
And now if you ask again “‘ Where is Burnc; oN 
the answer rings from the lips of millions of gras, 
ful countrymen, “‘ Fast in our hearts forever!” 


FOOTE-ING UP THE REBEL ACCOUNT. 

Bot while the South wind brings us the wel 
come music from Virginia, the West wind is hot 
less eloquent. The gallant capture of Fort Henr 
by Foote’s brave little boats that ‘ moved to within 
six hundred yards of the batteries” —the blaze of 
victory that paled the stern resistance—the press. 
ing forward of Phelps and his men up the Tennes. 
see into Alabama—the welcome of the old flag 
along the shore, as if summer had come again : the 
summer of hope and security into those hearts 
winter-bound with doubt—the enlistments of men 
—the offers of more—all this is glad tidings. That 
gun-boat Canestoga pushing into the heart of the 
rebel section seems like a firm ray of dawn pierc. 
ing the night. 

Before these words are read there must 
from Fort Donelson; from Priee, mee "a 
from how many more! If there shall be ag: at 
battle at Bowling Green, or at any point, and the 
Western rebel army be signally defeated, the Con. 
federates can hardly help feeling the shock to the 
very heart of their treason. They must begin to 
withdraw from Manassas—for why should they 
then remain? Richmond will be directly threat. 
ened. The defeat in the West will clear the rebels 
from the border States; the movements upon the 
sea-board will clear Virginia; the active rebellion 
will be shut up in the Gulf States, and the inter. 
fering hand of Europe will be stayed. Then Vic- 
tory must be organized. Then we shall have to 
look practically at the question, How can peace be 
made permanent ? 

Meanwhile the nation is beginning to feel its 
strength, as it has long known its purpose. (Con. 
scious strength is itself an inspiration. The army 
of the nation will be more invincible after every 
It is alive and glowing along the whole 
line. Pamlico Sound replies to the Tennessee: 

** And Jura answers from her 

Back to the joyous Alpe that call to her aloud!" 


—Thus much was written before this Tuesday the 
18th of February—when the glad tidings came 
pouring in from the West. Let it stand. While 
the busy fingers of the printers were picking up the 
type which were to tell of our hopes and anticipa- 
tions, the telegraph was clicking off the news 
that they had been more than realized: In Ken- 
tucky, Bowling Green abandoned; in Missouri, 
Price in full retreat, with our forces in hot pursuit; 
in Tennessee, Fort Donelson surrendered. What 
a dispatch might not Grant have sent to Washing- 
ton: “ We have met the enemy, and they are ours. 
Four Generals, a score of Colonels, Majors and 
Captains by the hundred, fifteen thousand men 
prisoners!” And now, as we write, we hear the 
shouts of the newsboys announcing the capture of 
Savannah. We close the paragraph not knowing 
whether the report is true, but our readers will 
know before these words meet their eyes. 


NATIONAL MORALITY. 


THE reports of and about the results of the labor 
of the Investigating Committee in Congress, and 
the speeches of Mr. Dawes and Mr. Van Wyck, 
will hardly fail to show the most sanguine man 
that our patriotism has not entirely purged the na- 
tion of the deepest selfishness and the most threat- 
ening corruption. Party hacks, whether orators 
or newspapers, will of course turn the facts to par- 
ty account. They will endeavor to make it appear 
that the corruption in the management of contracts 
belongs peculiarly to the administration of the par- 
ty that is in power. And the endeavor will be 
partially successful when it is shown that all those 
who have profited by the corruption belong to that 
party—but not before. 

These revelations do not indicate a partisan but 
a national evil. The difficulty did not begin with 
the war, but the war made it conspicuous by 50 
greatly increasing opportunity. The close observ- 
er of <ar national life for the last twenty years 
must have asked himself constantly the question 
whether our mental and moral education kept coun- 
teracting pace with the inevitable demoralization 
of great prosperity: A commercial nation is al- 
ways in danger of losing its liberties, because it is 
willing to sell them for peace and high profits. 
Virtue is in the old story and in universal experi- 
ence the companion of poverty; and the saints 
come out of the cottages, not the 

The most ptom in our condition 
now, as for many years past, is the want of a high 
moral tone. For the moment a nation which is 
ruled by its own will Joses faith in principles it is 
precisely in the condition of a man who does the 
same thing. The Rule of Three and the law of 
gravity are whimsical compared with the spiritual 
laws. Consequently, whenever that nation, wheth- 
er from ignorance of their value arising from long 
familiarity, or from that sodden spiritual stupidity 
which springs from incessant devotion to perso 
advantage, actually disbelieves in the fundamental 
laws; and, for the ostensible reason that men and 
parties are equally knavish, but from the real rea- 
son that they exclusively regard their immediate 
individual interest, connives at injustice in the 
laws and at motal sophistication, that nation is as 
certainly ruined as a liar and a swindler who is at 
the same time a coward, 
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Marca 1, 1862.] 


In the present case we have, of course, the right 
to set against the revelations of reports in individ- 
val cases the spectacle of the generous and general 
rising gf the people. Moreover, we may justly add 
to universal public conviction that the 
chief officers of state are eminently men of pure 
hands. That knaves should swarm upon the chance 
of contracts is not surprising. The only sadness 
is that the old suspicion of a very wide demoraliza- 
tion should be revived by the apparent implication 
of men hitherto beyond a whisper of suspicion. For 
there is no man and no nation 80 ‘cute that they 
can be saved without faith. 


A QUEER MISTAKE. 

A RESOLUTION was lately introduced into our 
Legislature to invite a clergyman to address the 
Assembly upon the Great Rebellion. A worthy 
member objected, saying that he would very glad- 
ly listen to a clergyman upon the subject of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount; but when clergymen inter- 
fered in politics they transcended their duty—or 
as the report has it, “when they came out of the 
pulpit to preach politics to the Assembly, they un- 
dulv-interfered with the members in the discharge 
of their constitutional duties !” 

This isin the reports of the Assembly and not in 
Rabelais. 

But when were the clergymen disfranchised ? 
When did they cease to be American citizens? 
When did they lose the right to speak upen public 
affiirs which every American, of whatever profas- 
sion, justly prizes as so characteristic a right of our 
svstem ? 

"It was Mr. Stetson who fs reported to have made 
this extraordinary objection. He did not urge tiat 
the Assembly had not time—that if it listened to 
one member's friend it could hardly courteously re- 
fuse another’s—that the clergyman and his friends 
could appoint a time and place for his address and 
invite the members who wished to hear it to come, 
all of which were obvious remarks upon such a 
p-oposition. But he took the ground that the As- 
sembly ought not to invite one of their fellow-citi- 
zens to address them upon the state of the country, 
lecause his address would be an interference with 
the discharge of their constitutional duties, and for 
the reason that he was a clergyman | 

But suppose he had been a lawyey, or a doctor, 
or a merchant, or a shoemaker, or a manufacturer, 
or a leather dealer, or a salt dealer, or a farmer, or 
a blacksmith, would his address have been equally 
impertinent? And if not, why not. Has an 
American citizen any more interest in the welfare 

of the country because he is a horse-jocsey or a 
lawyer than he would have if he wer a clergy- 
man? Andifaclergyman, although a citizen and 
as much interested in the nation as anybody ought 
to stick to his profession, so ought every other citi- 
zen, no more and no less And if so, what is Mr. 
Stetson doing in the Assembly 

That gentleman’s profession is not announced. 
But if he be a lawyer, why does he nvt stay in 
court or his office, and talk of the statutes at large 
or the Pandects of Justinian? If he be a shoe- 
maker, why does he not sti k to his last? If 
a farmer, to his plow? If a carp nter, to his 
plane? If a merchant, to his ledger? If a ma- 
son, to his trowel? Ifa doctor, to his pills? Be- 
cause a clergyman preaches sermons and takes the 
charge of a parish is he to shut his eyes and mouth 
upon the National welfare, in Inuing his own and 
that of each of his parishioners ?* 

Mr. Stetson has made a Indicr us, but a not in- 
frequent mistake. He is selected by his fellow- 
citizens of all professions, and leaves his own spec- 
ial business to fulfill a duty which is just as incum- 
bent upon every clergyman as it is upon every 
lawyer or mechanic—-the duty of practical interest 
in public affairs. If he and his associates think 
they can be assisted by the thoughts of any citizen, 
whatever his calling, they can not do wrong to 
hear him, His speech would b« no interference, it 
would be an assistance If the citize be foolish 
or dull, that is enough, don’t ask hin. But to say 
that the Assembly ought not to hear him because 
he is a clergyman, is to declare thet you have your- 
eelf no business to be speaking to them, for you 
must have some profession, and every man in every 
other profession is your exact politica’ peer. 


— 


MAKING CITIZENS SOLDIERS. 

Lrtrue Rhode Island was the first State to offer, 
through her Governor, her aid to the Government 
last April. She has sent some of the best and 
bravest soldiers that have marched. Her boys 
were at Bull Run; they are at Port Royal, and in 
Pamlico Sound. The blood of Rhode Island has 
not forgotten that Greene in the Revolution and 
Petry in 1814 were Rhode Islanders. The heart 
of Rhode Isiand will nev 1 forget the younger 
he oes who face de. di foe to-l. 7. 

‘the intelligenc. with which t. mall State has 
regarded he rebellion from the eginning is mani- 
fested in xu n w bill whi h has been introduced 
into its L gislature abolisuing the distinction be- 
tween enrolled and active militia. Rhode Island 
now proposes to say, a.) Rhode Islanders capable 
of bearing arms must be made practically proficient 
in military knowledge and ready for all events. 
As went Rhode [sland last spring so went the loyal 
States. As she goes now so will they. 

For henceforth we are to be a military republic. 
Hitherto we have made a curious but a natural 
mistake. We have thought that our situation and 
our system enabled us safely to dispense with arms. 
We are now taught that it is our character and 
education which allows us to bear them safely. 
Our situation and our system, united with our con- 
dition and education, will seci--e us a permanent 
but not a pusillanimous peace. The possession of 
fire-arms and skill in their use promote war only 
among a barbarous or semi-civilized or oppressed 
people. To a nation of peaceful pursuits, of an 
equally prosperous political condition, and of geri- 
eral intelligence, they are simply a guarantee, not 
a temptation. 

Every State may wieely follow the example of 


Rhode Island, as every eollege and school may 
follow that of the University of Michigan which 
contemplates a military department. As there is 
no restriction upon the possession of fire-arms in 
this country, so the practical knowledge of their 
use in military combinations should be made uni- 
versal. Nobody probably expects an immediate 
peace. Nobody supposes that, when a tempest so 
long gathering as our civil war at length bursts 
with a fury that threatens the very existence of the 
nation, its consequences are to be smoothed away 
by a surrender. The rebels may be conquered. 
They may surrender. But hate is not vanquished 
by bayonets. The whole rebel section must long 
have military occupation, or be readily commanded 
by military superiority. 

A military nation, also, speaks to foreign powers 
with significance. Its whispers are a breeze. Its 
words may be a tempest. We have sometimies 
congratulated ourselves that we knew nothing of 
military science and had little military skill. But 
it is not the loss of any knowledze, it is the subor- 
dination and application of all that makes wisdom. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH THEM? 


“What do you gentlemen who are so clamor- 
ous for releasing the slaves of rebels propose to d» 
with them?” is a question constantly asked. ‘‘It 
is very easy to cry emancipate! emancipate! but 
what is your panacea for those who are emanci- 
pated?” 

The question, in itself, is fair and timely—al- 
though it is often asked contemptuously, and is in- 
tended to wither any further remark. 

The anawer is, tirst of all, that something must 
be done. At the present time we have several 
thousands of persons within our lines who were 
lately slaves. ‘They can not be returned to rebel 
masters. They can not be retained as slaves. They 
can not be left to themselves. The Government is 
charged witb the responsibility of their care. They 
must be fed, clothed, and educated, and labor must 
be given them. In fact, the released slaves are the 
pupils of the Government. 

The question is of such scope, and the necessity 
is so urgent, that Congress should at once provide 
the means of dealing with the actual facts. Since 
the advance of our arms upon rebellious soil inev- 
itably releases so many, it is useless to suffer the 
facts to be winked out of sight. Congress should 
at once declare that the slaves of rebels are free. 
That would at once determine a policy. The grave 
decision would not be left to the whim of a Gen- 
eral, and the released slaves would not be forced to 
believe that any kind of slavery was better than 
such freedom as leaves them naked and starving. 

That being settled, a sub-department of the In- 
terior should be created for the special purpose of 
carrying into operation all the details necessary for 
the proper disposition of the slaves thus released. 
The exportation of a people, if more numerous than 
the Acadians, is not practicable. Yet if any wished 
to colonize within our own territory or elsewhere 
they should be assisted. Centres of operations, 
under sufficient military protection, should be es- 
tablished, and strict order maintained. ‘Then laws 
looking to their advance to citizenship, at such grad- 
uated times as should be found desirable, should 
follow. They would be at first like a mass of rude 
immigrants; but after due lapse of time they would 
be quite as competent citizens as many other immi- 
grants. 

The difficulties of emancipation are always upon 
the side of the slaveholders, not of the slaves. 
The impediments in the West Indies were not the 
incompetence of the slave but the injustice of the 
master. The friction with us will be in the same 
place. 

The question can not be deferred, for it is here. 
The slaves already with us must be cared for, and 
the system that properly cares for thousands should 
be adapted to hundreds of thousands and millions. 
It is confessedly the gravest point of the war—so 
grave that most people wish to shut their eyes upon 
it, hoping that Providence will settle it. 

Providence will settle it, as it settles all things, 
by our hearts and brains, 


A STRANGE STORY. 


Butwer has well named his last exciting storv, 
which is now published with the illustrations. It 
is a strange story. All the weird, mysterious in- 
fluences that affect the human imagination, and 
fascinate certain scholars, surrounding daily life 
with an atmosphere of romance and wonder, a half- 
miraculous world, are used as the machinery of 
the tale, and with the skill of a master. It be- 
longs to the same class of romances as his ‘‘ Zano- 
ni,’ which is the most highly wrought and pas- 
sionate of all. 

Bulwer is fully aware that great rivals, of a later 
date than he, are in the field; and he does not hes- 
itate to measure swords with them. The great 
host of readers that acknowledge the spell of his 
enchantment will feel with delight the new wave 
of his wand, and follow with delight the fortunes 
of a man who seemed to have found the elixir of 
youth. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


LENITY PROPERLY REBUKED. 

A re_ecraM from Naples states that the brigand chief, 
Chiavone, ** has been deprived by the Bourbon Committee 
at Rome ®f the command of the brigands, for having dis- 
obeyed Instructions by shooting prisoners." Telegrams are 
usually incomplete; but we understand that this merciful 
manner of murdering the privoners has given great offense 
at the Vatican, and that the successor to Chiavone has im- 
perative instructions either to burn his captives, or to put 
them to death gradusily, in the Chinese fashion. As the 
Pope justly remarks, ‘‘these are not times for sentiment- 
al mercy to the enemies of the Church.” 


Durrerent Views at Dirrerent Times.—Much 4s we 
may have hated a man before, it is very strange what a 
very different view we take of him the moment we are go- 
ing to ask a favor of him! 

Farexpry Apvice To THe Porr.—“ Stand not upon the 
order of your going, but go at once.” “ « 
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STYLES OF CONSOLATION. 


A Man’s.—** Well, I'll tell you what you must do.” 
A Woman's.—*“ Ah! I told you how it would be.” 


Tae Prvsstan Crown anp Cusnton.—The Kreuz Zei- 
tung reports a speech made the other day by the King of 
Prussia, in which his Majesty said: ** My basis will, how- 
ever, be the same, and will be inviolable. I have received 
my crown from the altar.” What has King William's re- 
ceipt of his crown from the altar to do with the inviola- 
bility of his basis? What relation does his basis bear to 
his crown? Is not the one the direct opposite to the oth- 
er? If the King of Prussia puts his crown upon his basis, 
what, we should like to know, does he put his hat upon? 

Tor Stamp or Iuprvpence.—The imprudent man car- 
ries postage stamps in his pocket-book, the prudent man 
never does—for he knows well enough that he can always 
burrow of the man who has them. 


It is as uncomfortable to feel like scolding and have no- 
thing te scold about, as it is to be hungry and have nothing 
to eat. Og 

Good sayings always guffer by repetition; good deeds 


never do. 


An auctioneer while selling a stock of jewelry, describ- 
ing a pair of jet ear-rings to a very respectable compan 
of ladies, exclaimed, very earnestly, ** Indeed, if my wife 
were a widow, I would positively buy them for her.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


For news of the Burnsipe EXPEpirion see page 
135; for news of the Capture or Fort DoNELSON see 
page 130. 


CONGRESS. 

On Tuesday, February 11, in the Senate, a resolution of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, in favor of the im- 
mediate passage of the Treasury Note bill, and pledging 
the support of the merchants of New York to the Govern- 
ment, was presented; also a petition from the Chamber 
on the subject of postal reform. A joint resolution was 
adopted that the two Houses of Congress assemble in the 
Hlouse of Representatives on Washington's birth-day, the 
2d of February, and that the President, the members of 
the Cabinet, the foreign representatives, the officers of the 
army and navy, and others, be invited to attend, and that 
Washington's Farewell Address be read. A bill authoriz- 
ing the banks of the District of Columbia to iseue notes of 
less than five dollars was referred. Senator Sumner of- 
fered a series of resolutions declaring that the revolted 
States have committed felo de se, and that their relations 
as members of the United States no longer exist; that 
their allegiance has been severed, and the Federal Gov- 
crpment owes no obligation to any pretended State Gov- 
ernment usurping certain territory; that individuals oc- 
cupying euch territory owe allegiance to the General Gov- 


ernment only, and the General Government to the indi- 
viduals; therefore persons heretofore held as slaves may 
look henceforth to the General Government for protection as 


individuals. A motion to lay them on the table was carried 
by a vote of 21 to 15, Senator Sumner voting aye. The 
bill making apprepriations for completing sea-coast and 
lake fortifications was then taken up and discuseed till, 
upen coming to a vote upon a motion, it was discovered 
that there was no quorum present, whereupon the Senate 
adjourned.——In the House, the Senate’s amendments to 
the bill appropriating ten millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of twenty iron-clad steam gun-boats were con- 


curred in, so the bill only requires the President's approval 
to become a law. Mr. F. A. Conkling offered a preamble 
and resolution setting forth that the army countersign 


was known to the sebels on the Potomac vn the day the 
steamer /’rnsacola passed down the river, before it was 
communicated to the Union forces; that information of 
Union military and naval movements is frequently com- 
municated in advance to the enemy, under circumstances 
justifying a euspicion of treachery on the part of persons 
in the service of the Government ; and that the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War investigate these charges 
and report thereon. The resolution was adopted. A bill 
establishing a Department of Agriculture was introduced. 
The case of Mr. Segar, who claimed a seat as representa- 
tive from the First District of Virginia, was resumed, and 
upon coming to a vote the House, by a vote of 85 to 40, 
adopted the report of the Committee on Elections, declar- 
ing Mr. Segar not entitled to a seat. 

On Wednesday, February 12, in the Senate, the bill 
providing for punishment, by fine and imprisonment, 
of persons convited selling spirituous liquors to Indians, 
was passed. The bill appropriating nearly seven millions 
of dollars for the »mpletion of fortifications was also pass- 
ed. Bills providing for a reorganization of the Navy De- 
portment, and for the appointment of a Warden of the 
District jail, were introduced. The Treasury Note bill 
was taken up, and speeches made by Senators Fessenden, 
Collamer, and Howe. The Senate Finance Committee's 
amendment, restoring the clause making the interest on 
the public debt payable in coin, was adopted. An amend- 
ment. that the Treasury notes issued in July be received 
in payment of public dues, was adopted. An amendment 
setting apart the proceeds of the public lands, and confis- 
cated property, and duties on imported goods, as a special 
fund for the payment of the interest of the debt in bonds 
and notes of the United States, and for a sinking fund, was 
adopted. The amendment striking out the provision that 
the notes be exchanged tor bonds bearing seven per cent. 
interest, was adopted. Several verbal amendments of the 
linance Committee were adopted. Senator Fessenden 
moved to amend the first section, so as to make the bonds 
for which the notes are funded redeemable at pleasure in 
five years instead of twenty, and payable in twenty years. 
Pending the question, the Senate adjourned. In the 
House, the Senate’s amendments to the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill were agreed to, and the bill paas- 
ed. A preamble and resolution, setting forth that Henry 
Wikoff had refused to state to the Judiciery Committee 
from whom he received a portion of the I’re- i‘ ent’s annual 


Message previous to ita being laid be ongresa, and 
transmitting the same to the New Yo} ', and that 
said Wikoff be brought before the ‘louse to an- 
ewer for contempt, was adopted. & Wikoff was 


brought to the bar of the House. © » ~ interrogated 
formally regarding the matter, he sxi.. .) . , «hile he hoped 
he would not be considered as wanting in respect either to 
the House or the Judiciary Committee, yrt the inferma- 
tion demanded was received by him under an obligation 
of secrecy that he felt bound to respect. Mr. Richardson 
moved a postponement of the subject until Thursday, in 
order to give the prisoner time for reflection, but the ap. 
man of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Hickman, pressed 
a.resolution handing Mr. Wikoff over to the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-arms until he shall purge himself of the al- 
leged contempt, which was adopted, and the House ad- 
journed. 

On Thursday, February 13, in the Senate, the Treasury 
Note bill, with the legal tender clause, and the clause pro- 
viding for the payment of the interest of the public debt 
in coin, was passed by a vote of thirty to seven. A con- 
ference committee was appointed on the amendments to 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. A bill fixing 
the number of Representatives under the new apportion- 
ment was reported. The bill fixes the number at two 
hundred and thirty-nine. Senator Davie, of Kentucky, 
presented a series of resolutions declaratory of the rights 
of the States and of the United States. The series con- 
cludes with the following: “*That no State, by any vote 
of secession, or any other act, can abrogate her rights or 
obligations, or the obligations of the United States to pre- 
serve her people in all their rights, and guarantee to them 
a State republican government. That there can be nto 
confiscation of any property or the rights of loyal citizens 
unless for acta declared to be criminal. That it is the 
duty of the United States to suppress the rebellion, to car- 
ry the ‘sword’ in one hand and the ‘olive branch’ in the 
other, and to restore the States as they were before the 
war.”——In the House, a resolution was adopted author- 
izing the Secretary of War to pay the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph and Pacific Railroad companies for the transporte- 
tion of treops, munitions of war, ete., according to the 


schedules issued by the War Department in July 


The consideration of the Naval Appropriation bill was re- 


sumed in Committee of the Whole. A clause requiring 
that naval officers shall be employed to charter and 
chase vessels when necessary, and wherever their 
are not available the compensation to other parties for 
chartering and purchasing vessels shall net exceed five 
thousand dollars per anoum, and :t the same rate for a 
shorter period of service, was agreed to. The Committee 
then rosdé‘and the House adjourned. 

On Friday, February 14, in the Senate, an amend- 
ment to the Army bill was adopted, giving the bounty al- 
lowed to soldiers, in case of death, to the relatives of the 
deceased. A resolution was also passed authorizing and 
requesting the President to dismiss from the army or navy 
such officers as, in his judgment, were unsuited to the 
service, or when the service would be benefited by euch 
dismissal.——In the House, the Naval Appropriation bil! 
was passed, with an amendment appropriating fifteen mill- 
jon dollars for building additional gun-boats, as also one 
million for an orauaace foundry at Washington. 
Senate’s amendment to the bill for the suppression of the 
coolie trade was concurred in by the House. Mr. Wikoff, 
who had purged himself of contempt to the House by an- 
—— the question propounded the Committee, was 
ordered to be discharged trom custody. Both bodies then 
adjourned over until Monday. 

On Monday, February 17, the excitement in the Senate 
incident to the reception of the news of the glerious suc- 
cesses of the Union arms entirely unfitted that body for the 
transaction of public business. After some routine business, 
of little importance, they went into executive session, -and 
soon after adjourned.——The House participated in the gen- 
eral jubilee consequent upon the announcement of the news 
from Tennessee. No business was done beyond the passage 
of an amendment reducing the salary of the Commissioner 
of the Agricultural Department, and the bill authorizing 
the employment of a stenographer by the committee on 
the conduct of the war. The bill making an appropriation 
for the signal service of the army was also passed. 


BOWLING GREEN EVACUATED, AND BUELL IN 
PURSUIT. 

Bowling Green has been evacuated by the rebels, and 
our troops, under the direction of General Buell, are avail- 
ing themselves of its evacuation to press on seuthrurd. 
On learning that the rebels“were evacuating that place, 
Creneral Buell ordered a forced march by Generai Mitchell, 
to save, if possible, the railroad and turnpike bridges on 
Big Barren River. They, however, had all been destroyed 
when General Mitchell reached the banks of the iver. 
The brigades of General Breckinridge and Geners.i Hind- 
man were until Thursday evening at Woodburn _tation, 
but subsequently moved on to Russelville, and are proba- 
bly now near Nashville. 

It is believed now that no rebel forces exist in Kentucky 
east of the direct road from Bowling Green via Fr-.-:\in-- 
a town on the railroad, pine miles south of Woodt:..~ Sta 
tion—to Nashville. It is reported that General M‘Cook 
and General Thomas left with their divisions, by way of 
Salt River, for the Cumberland on Saturday; General 
Buell, it is said, accompanied M‘Cook's division, to-take 
command on the Cumberland River in person, where 80,000 
of our troops were expected to arrive on 18th. While he 
presses the enemy on the Cumberland with his tremendous 
force, their flank and rear are threatened by the heavy 
divisions under Generals Nelson and Mitchell. 


THE ATTACK UPON CLARKSVILLE. 

General Cullum, in his dispatch received by General 
M‘Clellan on 18th, states that Commodore Foote, although 
suffering from the wound he received, will immediately 
follow with two gun-boats and the mortar-boats which he 
expects to overtake, and make an attack on Clarkeville, 
snother strong post of the rebels on the way to Nashville. 
Clorksville is distant from Nashville about fifty miles, in 
a northwesterly direction. It ia fortified pretty strongly 
from the bluffs surrounding it, aud is by this ust 
probably held by a large force of the rebela. 


PRICE DRIVEN OUT OF MISSOURI. 

An official dispatch was received by General M‘Clellan 
on 14th, from General Halleck, announcing that the rebel 
General Price, with his whole army, evacuated Springfield 
on Wednesday night upen the approach of our troops to- 
ward Wileon'’s Creek. Our cavalry pursued them, while 
the main body-of our army took possession of the town 
and hoisted the “old flag” on the Court-house. A large 
amount of stores and equipage fell into our hands. 
16th we received intelligence from General Halleck that 
the rear-guard of Price’s army was overtaken, and after a 
ehort resistance fled and dispersed, leaving in the hands 
of our trcops more ee than they could well take care 
ef, and deserting all their wagons and baggage on the road. 


A VICTORY BY GENERAL LANDER. 

A dispatch received by General M‘Clellan, on 15th, 
from General Lander, dated Pawpaw, Virginia, at eight 
o'clock on Friday night, announces the fact that his forces 
surprised a rebel camp at Blooming Gap, capturing eeven- 
teen commissioned officers, some of them of high rank, and 
a number of others—in all amounting to seventy-five men, 
Thirteen of the rebele were killed. — the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as far as Hancock, 
and clears General Lander’s department of the rebels com- 
pletely. 
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THE GREAT SAWYER GUN BURST. 


The great Sawyer gun at Newport News burst on Tues- 
day afternoon, while being fired off, killing two 
ef the Massachussets Twenty-ninth Regiment, and wound- 
ing five or six others more or less seriously. 

AN AMNESTY TO POLITICAL PRISONERS. 

The President has iseued an order, through the Secre- 
tary of War, releasing all political prisoners now in the 
custody of the military authorities in every quarter, upom 
giving their parole to afford no aid to the enemies of the 
Government—=spies alone excepted. The President states 
that, as the rebellion is now manifestly on the decline, the 
severe measures resorted to in the beginning are no longer 
necessary. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
GREAT BRITAIN TO REMAIN NEUTRAL. 
Logp Joun Russe.. has addressed an important letter 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, laying down very stringent 
rules with regard to American veseels of war or privateers 
(belligerents) which may enter British ports. No such 
vessels from the North or South will be permitted to enter 
any port of ti. Haloma Islands without special leave of 
the Lieutenant-Governor; and with reference to all 
ish ports, whether in the United Kingdom or im the colo- 
nies, the vessels alluded to will not be allowed to obtain 
any of the facilities for warlike equipment; and when a 
ship belonging to one belligerent has sailed, twenty-four 
hours must elapse before a ship belonging to the other bel- 
rent may also leave the harbor. When under stress 
of weather, vessels may have coal or supplies to enable 
them to proceed to the nearest port of America—North or 
South—where they will find shelter. As the Union war 
ships require no aid, except in case Nee ag from Great 
Britain, this order will rate healthfully for the Union 
cause in undocking the privateers now ensconced ip Engli+h 
harbors, as well as effectually breaking up the nests of 
rebel smugglers and pirates which have been formed at the 
Behomas and other parts of the West Indies by the zecee 
sionists since the commencement of the rebellion. 


THE “ NASHVILLE” TO Go. 


The Nashville has been ordered from Southampton; but 
her commander sent in a pitiful appeal bec: ing more time, 
and pointing to the fact that “‘ certain dest: uction” awaited 
his vessel from the Tuscarora if he went ont immediately 
after her. 

THE “‘sUMTER” LIKEWISF. 

The military commander of Gibraltar has ordered the 
Sumter from that harbor within six hours, 0 _ 
ing that her captain begged time to wait for the arriva 
cash wherewith to purchase cal and food supplies. It was 
eaid that the Sumter would be sold to parties in Genos. 
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GENERAL MAP OF ALBEMARLE AND PAMLICO SOUNDS, SHOWING THE THEATRE OF OPERATIONS OF THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION.—[Sex next Pace.) 
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ROANOKE ISLAND, SHOWING POSITION OF REBEL BATTERIES, ETC. 


THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION. 


We devote a large portion of our space this week 
to illustrations of the Burnside Expedition. On 
page 136 we give portraits of the commanders, 
(eNERAL and FLaG-Orricer Go.ps- 
noROUGH; on the same page a picture of the Dr- 
STRUCTION OF THE REBEL Navy unpER ComMo- 
PORE LyncH; on page 187 an illustration of the 
CHARGE OF HAwktns’s ZovAvgss upon the rebel 
batteries ; on page 140 a portrait of GENERAL Fos- 
TER, whoreceived the surrender of the rebel troops ; 
on page 134 A CHART OF ALBEMARLE Sovnp, 
showing the field of operations of the expedition : 
and on this a Map or Roanoke IsLanp, 
showing the position of the rebel batteries. 

A very neat and comprehensive report of the 
operations of the combined fleet and army is given 
in General Burnside’s Report, as follows : 


Heap-quanters, Derantuerr ov Noaru 
Roanoxs Feb. 10, 1869. 

. To Major-General George B. M‘Clellan, 

nited States Army, Washington: 

GrnERAL,—I have the honor to report that a combined 
attack upen this island was commenced on the 
ef the Tth by the naval and military forces of this expe- 
dition, which has resulted in the capture of six forte, forty 
guns, over two thousand prisoners, and upward of three 
thousand arms. 

Among the prisoners are Colonel Shaw, commander of 
the island, and O. Jennings Wise, commander of the Wise 
—_ n. latter was mortally wounded, and has since 
im hard de ting brillant 

inst., ra a 
in pod and rapid ene- 
my to the nort oO island, resulting in the capture 
of the prisoners mentioned above. 

We hmve had no time to count them, but the number is 
estimated at nearly three 

Our men fought bravely, and have endured most man- 
fully the hardships incident to fighting through swamps 
and dense thickets. 

It is impossible to give the details of the engagement, or 
to mention meritorious officers and men in the short time 
allowed for writing this report, the naval vessel carrying 
it starting im for Hampton Reads, and the re- 
ports of the Brigadier rals having not yet been hand- 
ed in. It is enough to say that the officers and men of 
both arms of the service have ht gallantly, and the 
—_ agreed upon before leaving Hatteras were carried 
ou 

I will be excused for sa in reference to the action 
that I owe every thing to Is Foster, Reno, and 
Parks, as more full details will show. 

I am sorry to report the loss of about thirty-five killed, 
and about two hundred wounded, ten of these probably 
mortally. Among the killed are Colonel 


tly. exceed 
to senc * full report of the killed and wounded, but will 
send a dispacch in a day or two with full returns. 

I beg leave to inclose a copy of a General Order issued by 
me on the 9th inst. 

[am most happy to say that I have just received a mes- 
sage from Commander boro stating that the ex- 
pedition of the gun-boats against Elizabeth City and the 
rebel fleet has been entirely succeseful. He will, of course, 
send his returns to his department. 

Since then the fleet have occupied Edenton, Hert- 
ford, and have made explorations up the Chowan 
and Roanoke Rivers without meeting any enemy. 
In all probability the troops have already severed 
the railway connections at or near Weldon. 


CAPTURE OF THE FORTS. 


We clip the following account of the Battle at 
Island from the correspondence of the 
une: 


3) to attack the rebels, followed soon after the 


brigades of Generals Reno and Parks. The advance was 
supported by six howitzers, commanded by Midshipmen 
Porter and Hammond, and manned in part from the fleet. 
After fording a creek, General Foster's force came up with 
the enemy’s pickets, who fired their pieces and ran. Strik- 
ing the main road, the brigade pushed on, and after march- 
ing a mile and a half came in sight of the enemy's posi- 
tion. To properly understand its great strength; in addi- 
tion to what skillful engineering had done, the reader will 
bear in mind that the island, which is low and sandy, is 
cut up and dotted with marshes and lagoons, On the right 
and left of the enemy a morass, deemed impaseable, stretch- 
ed out nearly the entire width of the island. 

The upper and lower of the island being connected 
by the narrow neck on which the battery was situated, and 
across which lay tha road, the battery of three guns had 
been located so as to rake every inch of the narrow cause- 
way, which, for some distance, was the only a h to 
the work. General Foster immediately bio 
for attack, by placing the 25th Massachusetts, supported by 
the 23d Massachusetts, in line, and opened with musketry 
and cannon. The enemy replied hotly with artillery and 
infantry. While they were thus engaged, the 27th Massa- 


in support of the 25th Massac 

General Reno now came up with his brigade, consisting 
of the 2ist Massachusetts, 5ist New York, Sist Pennsyl- 
vania, and 9th New Jersey, and pushing through the 
swampe and tangled undergrowth, took up a position on 
the right, with the view of turning the enemy. This was 
done with the alacrity. Meanwhile the contest 
raged hotly in front, our men behaving gallantly, not wav- 
ering for a moment. The Massachusetts men vied with 
the men of Connecticut; those of New York and New Jer- 
sey courageously supporting their brethren of Pennsylva- 
nia. Our troops were — overcoming the difficulties 
which impeded their approach, and though fighting at 
great disadvantage, and suffering severely, were making 
a steady advance. Regulars were never more steady. 
was near the place of landing, hurrying 
up the reserves, receiving reports, and, so far as practica- 


ble, 

Foster was in active command on the ground. 
His brave and collected manner, the skillfulmess with 
which he, as well as General Reno and General Parks ma- 
ceuvred their forces, their example in front of the line, and 
their conduct in any aspect, inspired the troops to stand 
where even older soldiers would have wavered. In this 
were seconded nobly by officers of every grade. Gen- 
Parks, who had come up with the 4th Rhode Island, 
Sth Connecticut, and 9th New York, gave timely and gal- 
lant support to the 23d and 27th Massachusetts. The am- 
munition of our artillery getting short, and our men hav- 
ing suffered severely, a charge was the only method of 
dislodging the enemy. At this juncture Major Kimball, 
of Hawkins’s Zouaves (New York 9th) offered te lead the 
ch and storm the battery with the bayonet. ‘* You 
are the man, the 9th the regiment, and this the moment! 
Zouaves! storm the battery! Forward!" was General 
Foster's reply. They started on the run, yelling like dev- 
ile, cheered by our forces on every side. Colonel Hawkins, 
who was leading two companies in the flank movement, 
ined his regiment on way. On they went, with 
xed bayonets, shouting ‘* Zou! Zou! Zou!" into the bat- 
tery, cheered more loudly than ever. The rebels, taking 
fright as the Zouaves started, went out when they went 
in, leaving pretty much every thing behind them, not 
even stopping to spike their guns, or take away their dead 

and wounded that had not been removed. 

General Foster immediately reformed his brigade, while 
General Reno, with the 2ist Massachusetts and 9th New 
York, went in pursuit. Following in quick time, General 
Foster overtook General Reno, who had halted te make a 
movement to cut off the retreat of a body of rebels, num- 
bering between 800 and 1000 on the left, near Wier’s Point, 
and not fir from the upper battery. Taking a part of his 
force, General Reno pushed on in that direction. It being 
understood that there was a two-gun battery near Shell 
Bay, Colonel Hawkins, with his Zouaves, was dispatc 
in that direction. 

General Foster pushed on at dou ick with the 24th 
Massachusetts, followed by an adequaté force, in the tracks 
of the rebels, who, panic-stricken, were fleeing at the top 
of their speed, throwing away as they went guns, equip- 
menta, every thing, so that the road for miles was strewn 
with whatever the fugitives could disencumber themselves 
of. Thus was the pursuit kept up for five or six miles, 
when General Foster, as he was close on the heels of the 
enemy, was met by a flag of truce borne by Colonel Pool 
of the 8th North Carolina, with a message from Colonel 


Shaw of the North Carolina forces, and now senior in com- 
mand, asking what terms of capitulation would be granted. 
General Poster's answer waa, ** Unconditional surrender.” 
Colonel Pool wanted to knew how much time would be 
granted. “No longer than will enable you to report to 
your senior.” Colonel Pool retired, and, after waiting for 
what he supposed was sufficient length of time without a 
reply, General Foster commenced closing on the enemy, 
when Major Stevenson of the 24th Massachusetts, who had 
gone with Colonel Pool to receive Colonel Shaw's answer, 
appeared with a message thag Geveral Foster's terms were 
accepted, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL FLEET. 


The destruction of the rebel fleet by Commander 
Rowan is thus described by the same correspond- 
ent: 

We came in sight of Elizabeth City about eight o'clock, 
and as we approached we discovered the enemy's steamers 
—seven in number—in line of battle, in front of the city, 
ready to receive us. <A fort was also discovered on a point 
which projected out some considerable distance—one-fourth 
of a mile, perhaps—in front of the rebel line of steamers; 
and directly opposite of this fort was a schooner, anchored, 
on which were two heavy rifle guns, the distance between 
the fort and this schooner being about half a mile. Four 
large guna were mounted on the fort, and it was thought 
by the rebels that no fleet of ours could pass this narrow 
channel; consequently they considered themselves safe, 


with the assistance of their navy, drawn up between the- 


city and fort. 

At the sight of the enemy every thing was in readiness 
for battle. To describe the wild delight of our brave blue- 
jackets when they first discovered the enemy is more than 
the pen can do. 

The charge was short and desperate, and, without any 
exception, is one of the most brilliant ever made by the 
American Navy. All eyes were on the Commander, Row- 
an, to see what the first order would be, as we were rapid- 
ly approaching the foe. 

In due time he ran up the signal to engage the enemy 
in close action, hand to hand. We were then about two 
miles from the enemy. This was a signal for a test of 
speed as well as a signal for a deadly encounter with a 
desperate foe, whose all was staked upon this final en- 
gagement. For a distance of two miles it was a race be- 
tween our steamers in their eagerness to outstrip each 
other, and to be first to meet the enemy of the Ri public 
face to face. 

The river began to narrow as we approached the city. 
The point where the fort was situated necessarily brought 
our steamers nearer together, making them sure marks for 
the enemy's guns; indeed, it would be a miracle ifa shot 
from one of the enemy's guns did not strike some one of 
our steamers. Under the circumstances, most any other 
commander would have thought it advisable to first attack 
the fort and silence the guna on both sides of that narrow 
point, and then attack the rebel steamers; but not so 
with the brave and intrepid Rowan, whose motto is to 
charge bayonets on the enemy whenever and wherever he 
may be found. In action the position of the commander's 
ship is in the centre of the squadron. The Lelaware, 
Captain Rowan's flag-ship, was at the head of the advanc- 
ing column, and led the van. No attention was paid to 
the fort or armed schooner, as they dashed by them 
through a perfect torrent of shells and grape, boarded the 
rebel steamers, and engaged them at the point of the bay- 
onet, as the panic-stricken rebels leaped into the water in 
every direction. Many were killed by the bayonet and re- 
volver in this hand-to-hand figh:, and sank below the wa- 
ter. Their real loas will doubtless never be known to us; 
the slaughter, however, was fearfi:l, and the struggle short 
and desperate—not more than fifteen minutes in duration. 

The fort and armed schooner were deserted quite as soon 
as were the rebel steamers, for it was made quite as hot 
work for those behind the guns as it was for their confed- 
erates on the gun-boats. Our loss is two killed and about 
a dozen wounded—al’ seamen. The death-etruggle was 
brief. In leas time t an it would take to write a tele- 
graphic dispatch the v ctory was ours. 

The Commodore Pe ry was in the advance, and made 
for the rebel steamer Yea-Dird, the flag-ship ef the rebel 
navy, on which was Commodore Lynch, and run her down, 
cutting herthrough. The Ceres ran straight into the reb- 
el steamer Ellis, and run her down in like manner, board- 
ing her at the same time. The Underwriter took the For- 
reat in the same style; while the Delaware took the Fan- 
ny in fine shape, she having received ten shots from our 
squadron, which made daylight through her in as many 

laces. The Morse, Shawsheen, Lockwood, Hetzell, Val- 

y City, Putnam, Whitehead, Blinker, and Seymour also 
cove themselves with glory. Every officer and man in 
our entire squadron behaved like a hero, one as brave as 
the other, all through this desperate charge. The terri- 
fied rebels, as they forsook their gun-boats, fired them, 
and thus all but the Ellis were burned, including a new 
one on the stocks, Four were burned, one captured, and 
two made their escape—the Raleigh and Beaufort. They 
are in the canal which leads to Norfolk, but are not able 
to go through, on account of the locks having been de- 
stroyed ; consequently they will be captured before this 
— you, as they can go only some few miles toward 


ACTING MAJOR-GENERAL BURNSIDE. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the expedition, Brigadier- 
General Ambrose Everitt Burnside, was born at Liberty, 
in Union County, Indiana, on the 23d of May, 1824, and is 
consequently now in his thirty-eighth year. In 1842 he 
entered the West Point Military Academy, and uated 
in 1847, with the rank of Second Lieutenant in the Second 
United States Artillery. In September of the same year 
he was transferred to the Third Artillery, and wae at- 
tached to the rebel General (then Captain) Bragg’s com- 
pany, with which he marched in the division of General 
Patterson to the city of Mexico, and there remained until 
the close of hostilities. With this company he also was 
engaged for three or four years in the Indian border wars 
of New Mexico, distinguishing himself in an encounter 
with the Apache tribe in August, 1849, near Los V 
where he completely roated them, killing eighteen ~ 
taking nine prisoners, besides capturing a number of 
horses. For his gallantry on this occasion he was brought 
to the notice of the President and Congress, and in Decem- 
ber, 1851, was promoted to the rank of First Lieutenant. 
In the commission appointed to settle the boundary lines 
between the United States and Mexico after the war be- 
tween the two countries, General Burnside served as Quar- 
ter-master; and in 1851, in the capacity of bearer of dis- 
patches from Colonel Graham to. President Fillmore, he 
traversed a distance of twelve hundred miles across the 
Plains, from the Gila River through the Indian country, 
attended by an escort of but three men, in seventeen days. 
Subsequent to this he was stationed at Fort Adams, in 
Newport harbor, and retired from service in October, 1853. 
In the interval to the outbreak of the present troubles he 
occupied himself in the civil walks of life. Shortly after 
his retirement from the army he turned his attention to 
the manufacture of a breech-loading rifle—well known as 
th® ‘* Burnside rifie’—invented by himself, and possessed 
of peculiar and superior merit. During the Administra- 
tion ef Buchanan it was submitted to Secretary of War 
Floyd, who gave assurances that it would be adopted. It 
transpired subsequently, however, that Floyd had made a 
bargain with another inventor, with whom he was to share 
the profits, and General Burnaide, who had incurred con- 
siderable expense in bringing his weapon to perfection on 
the strength of Floyd's promises, was consequently in- 
volved in some pecuniary difficulties, from which an up- 
right and honorable character and persevering industry 
have since entirely relieved him. He sol the establish- 
ment in Bristol, where his rifle was manufactured, to his 
brother-in-law, who has since carried it on, and furnished 
a considerable quantity of the arms to the Government. 
He was, subsequent to this transaction, connected with 
the Illinois Central Railroad, in company with General 
M‘Clellan, While in Rhode Island he me acquainted 
with and married a charming and most estimable lady of 

idence, named Miss Bishop, with whom he removed 
to Chicago when appointed to the position in the railroad 
company. Having been elected treasurer of the company, 
he removed to New York, where he had been but a short 
time when summoned by Governor Sprague to take cam- 
mand of the First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, with 
which he took part at the Battle of Bull Run, acting dur- 
ing the engagement as Brigadier-General of the Second 
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Brigade of the Second Division. It may be interesting to 
mention in this connection that the First Company of bis 
regiment was armed with the “ Burnside rifle”—« weapon 
that did good execution in the battle in avenging the 
wrongs of the inventor u;on the co-relk ls of the traitor 
Floyd. Colonel Burnside’s -killful generalship on this oc- 
casion brought him to the immediate notice of the author- 
ities at Washington, and on 6th of August last he was pro- 
moted to a full Brigadier-General. Personally, General 
Burnside is a man of fine appr rrence, with a lofty fore. 
head, expressive of penetretion. His manners are 
very winning and pleasing, while at the same time his 
features denote a firmness and decisiveness of character 
cminently apprepriate to the imports nt porition which he 
oceupis. lle is, withal, strict dieciplinarian, a most 
implacable cnemy to military irregulariiy, and yet a most 
popular man with every one. 


FLAG-OFFICER GULDSBOROUGH.,. _ 

Flag-Officer Louis M. Goldshorough, commander of the 
naval part of the Burnside expedition, was bern in the 
District of Columbia. He is a citizen of the State of Mary- 
land, but received his appointment in the United States 
Navy from the District of Columbia. 

His first entrance into the navy bears date June 13, 1812. 
He bas consequently been nearly fifty years in the United 
States service, over eighteen of which he has passed at sea 
in the various grades of the naval service. Among oth- 
ers, he commanded the Marion, 38 gums, in 1942, at the 
time she was attached to the squadron of Commodores 
Ridgely and Morris at Brazil. In 1547 he commanded the 
Chto, T4 guns, and afterward commanded the Cuwmber- 
land, 44 guns, and the L+vant, 15 guna, at the time those 
vessels were attached to the squadrien of Commodore Silas 
ll. Stringham in the Mediterranean. The Crmberland 
was the flag-ship while under his command. His time of 
service on shore is about twelve years, and he has been 
off active duty about eighteen years. 

The date of his present commirsion is September 14, 
185. He lately commanded the United States frigate 
Congreas, from which position he was appointed to com- 
mand one half of the Atlantic Blockading Squadron, su- 
perseding Commodore Stringhsm, who was formerly in 
command, His flag-ship was the innesota, and his sta- 
tion for some time was Fortress Monroe Although the 
late act relative to officers in the navy pleces him nomin- 
ally on the retired Met, having be+n over forty-five years 
in the service of his country, vet Commodore Golkdisbor- 
ough, like many other old cfficers in the navy, is a man 
of too much exp rience and energy to be allowed to retire 
upon his laurels, as his brilliant performance at Poenoke 
Island abund:ntly testifies. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL FOSTER. 


Brigadier-General John G. Foster, commanding the First 
Brigade, who received the surrender of the rebel troops on 
Roanoke Irland, was born in New Hampehire in 1824, grad- 
uated at West Point in 1846, standing number four in his 
class, and was breveted Second Lieutenant of Engineers 
in the company of which the rebel General Gustavus W. 
Smith was then Captain and Genera] M‘Cleilan First Lieu- 
tenant. On the 20th of August, 1547, he was breveted 
First Lieutenant for gallant and meritorious conduct inthe 
battles of Contreras and Cherubusceo. He was with the 
storming party engaged at El] Molizo del Rey, in which 
engagement he was revert ly wounded, and for his gallant 
and meritorious conduct while in this battle he was brevet- 
ed Captain, his commission bearing date September 4, 
1847. He was Assistant Professor of Engineering at the 
Military Academy during 14, and in April of that year 
was made a full Firet Lieutenant of Engineers. On the 
let of July, 1860, he was made a full Captain, at the same 
time holding a brevet higher rank. He was also one of 
the brave few who so long and so gallantly defended Fort 
Sumter against the rebel soldiery of South Carolia. Since 
his return from that fort he has been actively in 
the superintendence of the fortifications at Sandy Hook, 
and has there shown forth some of his engineering qualifi- 
cations. In con:ideration of his military capacity and ex- 
perience, he was created by the Presidenta Brigadier.Gen- 
eral of Volunteers. € 


THE CAPTURE OF FORT HENRY. 


We devote page 133 to illustrations of Fort 
Henry, whose capture by our gallant Navy, under 
Flag-officer Foote, we recorded in our last num- 
ber. Our pictures are from sketches by our atten- 
tive Western correspondent Mr. ALEXANDER Stm- 
plot. We refer to last number for a full accou 
of the affair, and subjoin the following references 
to the letters on the Map of the Fort: 

A—32-pounder barbette guns...... 13 

B—24-pounder barbette rifled gun.. 1 (bursted gun) 

C—10-inch Columbiad. ............ 1 

D—24-pounder siege-gun .......... 


1 
E—12-pounder siege-guns ......... 3 
F—Flag-staff. it guns, 


Q— Quarters, 
P—Adjutant’s quarters. 
rs’ quarters. 


THE EXPEDITION AGAINST 
SAVANNAH. 


WE devote page 132 to illustrations of the move- 
ments of our EXPEDITION AGAINST SAVANNAH, 
from sketches by our artist, Mr. Davis. He writes: 


THE ENTRANCE OF OUR GUN-BOATS INTO THE 
SAVANNAH RIVER, ABOVE FORT PULASKI, 


On several occasions previous to starting this expedition 
Captain John Rogers, of the navy, in company with en 
tain Donohoe and Lieutenant Wilson, of the army, e 
frequent trips for the purpose of ascertaining the depth of 
water and facilities for entering the Savannah River above 
Fort Pulaski. These officers had need to use all caution, 
and in the dark, foggy nights had some escapes that were 
exceedingly narrow. ; 

This preface to the expedition being ee accom. 
plished, General Sherman made, with the swiftly-rowed 
gig of the M‘Clellan, under the cover of the guns of the 
Pembina. Unadilla, and others, a reconmoiesance to as- 
certain the exact position of affairs. While so comand 
the gun-boats of Tatnall’s fleet came down, and a 
cannonade was commenced between our boats and those 
of Secesh—in which Seceeh could not see the point, and 
ran away. The low stage of the title prevented our boats, 
not yet in the Savanneh, from purenine. 

The steamer Winjicld Scott, in conveyirg the 48th New 
York Regiment, Colonel Perry, to the scene of action, ram 
on a mud flat, and upon the receding of the tide cracked 
entirely open, rendering her, with the excer’.on of her 
machinery, a total lees. She was at beet mere shell, 
and it is perhaps fortunate that she was lost in a creek. 

THE EXPEDITION TO WARSAW SOUND. 

The la steamers Cosmopolitan, Boston, Delaware, 
and Belvi with a number of schooners in tow, we 
down to Warsaw in company with several gun-boats for 
the purpose of entering the Savannah River by the way of 
the Wilmington River, and in thie way avoid any danger 
from Fort Pulaski, the steamer M‘Clellan, with General 
Sherman and Commodore Dupont on board, following 
shortly after. The M‘Clel/en, being used as the flag-ship, 
returned shortly after to Hilton Lead. 

We have information from Fortress Monroe that 
severe fichting has been going on near Savannah, 
and that the city was reported to have been cap- 
tured by the Union trpops, most probably those of 
General Wright and Captain Davis, whe entered 
the Savannah River by Warsaw Sound. 
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FLAG-OFFICER GOLDSBOROUGH.—From a Puoroarara.—(See Pace 135.) 


DESTRUCTION OF COMMODORE LYNCH’S FLEE BY THE UNION G 
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CARE-WORN. 


“How pale and care-worn Mr. Emory looks!” 
remarked a lady to her husband, as the person to 
whom she referred crossed the room with an ele- 
gantly-dressed young lady, his daughter, leaning 
on his arm. 

wonder,” was replied. ‘‘ Mr. Emory has 
enough to make him look pale and care-worn.” 

‘« Has any thing happened in his family?” The 
lady turned curiously toward her husband. 

**T believe not.” 

What is wrong, then?” 

‘Muck; as witness the troubled look that rests 
always on his facé when it is in repose. A peace- 
ful mind never records itself in such an expression. 
I am glad to see him among us for a few days. He 
needs the change and mental recreation — needs 
them a great deal mage than nine out of ten who 
are here. But he can not stay long enough to re- 
ceive any permanent benefit. Wife arfd daughters 
will remain ; he must speed back to the city.” 

?” 

‘* Business.” 

“Yes, that is the word with men. They wor- 
ship business with the blind devotion of idolators. 
Every thing is sacrificed to business.” 

Why?” 

The husband’s face was serious. His wife did 

not answer the question. 
_ “J will tell vou. It is chiefly because men, in 
our day, try to do more business than they are able 
to manage. They are anxious to secure large re- 
turns in a brief time.” 

‘* Men should be wiser and more prudent,” was 
responded. ‘‘ Common sense should teach them a 
better way.” 

‘“‘T grant you this. But there are influences at 
work with almost every man that too frequently 
prove stronger than prudence or common sense.” 

‘* What are they ?” . 

** Social pride.” 

‘‘Has that any thing to do with Mr. Emory’s 
care-worn face ?” 

‘“‘ Every thing. Mr. Emory possessed a business, 
ten years ago, which, if rightly managed, would 
have made him to-day an independent man in the 
world, instead of one almost harassed to death. It 
is the old story. His family must occupy a certain 
position in society. They must go with the fash- 
ionable crowd. There must be a fine house and 
costly furniture; dress and show; costly emula- 
tions. All these things require money. It is easy 
to sink a few thousands of dollars every year in 
home extravagances, and have nothing very satis- 
factory to show for it at the end. Two thousand 
dollars a year for ten years make the handsome 
sum of twenty thousand dollars; and I’m very sure 
that, without the abridgment of a single comfort or 
the removal of a single element of rational enjoy- 
ment, at least that large amount of money could 
have been saved by the family of Mr. tmory dur- 
ing the period mentioned. What then?” 

‘*Mr. Emory would have been just twenty thou- 
sand dollars better off than he is to-day,” said the 
lady. ‘*So much richer, but whether any the less 
a pale, care-worn devotee of business is open to a 
doubt. This business, it strikes me, is a kind of 
mental disease.” 

‘Only in a few cases,” was replied. Mr. 
Emory’s case, as I happen to know, necessity, and 
not impulse, is the law in force. I saw him ten 
days ago, and the interview left a painful impres- 
sion on my mind. We are personally intimate 
enough to talk freely together. I said to him, 

‘** Are you going to the sea-shore this year?’ 

‘He shrugged his shoulders and smiled faintly. 
It was the ghost of a smile, dying almost as soon 
as born. ‘Can't get away, even if I could afford 

‘** Why can't you get away ?’ I asked. 

“* He reac'ed his hand for his bill-book, and open- 
ing to the mu nth of August, pointed to half a page 
of entries, which my practiced eyes very well un- 
derstood. ‘Foote six thousand and upward,’ said 
he, significantly. 

*** You have the funds in bank, or to come in 
during the month,’ I remarked. 

‘* * Not five hundred in bank,’ he answered, look- 
ing painfully concerned, ‘nor a thousand beyond 
on which any certain calculation is to be made. 
So you see that I shall have to be on hand all the 
time, just to work and scheme in the direction of 
- money-raising. Heaven only knows how I am to 
get through! As for business, I might shut my 
store for a month and not be any the worse off.’ 

‘** ] wish, from my heart,’ said I, speaking from 
a kind impulse toward Mr. Emory, who is a true 
man, ‘that you had twenty thousand dollars in 
bank.’ 

‘***T should be the happiest man alive!’ he an- 
swered, with a sudden light flashing over his face. 
llow quickly that light receded! How sad the face 
its fleeting radiance left behind ! 

‘* Now two thousand dollars a year for ten years, 
saved in expenses which have not increased the 
happiness of his family one iota, would have given 
to Mr. Emory a large sum of money. With that 
in possession, I doubt if his face would be so pale 
and care-worn as you see it to-day. Visions of 
bankruptcy, of commercial dishonors, and of home 
desolations the bare thought of which almost drive 
men to madness, would not haunt his waking rev- 
eries and midnight dreams. I see no reasonable 
hope for a safe deliverance out of his troubles. As 
his expenses went on eating into the life of his busi- 
ness, and payments became, in consequence, hard 
to meet, Mr. Emory increased his trade by forced 
means, not always safe—buying more largely, and 
selling to a wider range of customers, with less of 
scruple in regard to their standing, until he found 
himself in deep waters, and in danger. Since that 
time I am afraid it is growing worse with him in- 
stead of better. There is only one remedy, if its 
application be not already too late.” : 

What ?” 

“It is said that a knowledge of our disease is 
more than half the cure. This means that in a re- 
moval of discovered causes effects must cease, Mr. 


= 


Emory’s only hope lies in a reduction of his home 


expenses. if these go on, exhausting him more 

and more, ruin is inevitable.” 

‘It will be a hard thing for his gay daughters to 
step down from their advance position,” said the 
wife. 

‘‘ Better for them to step down than to fall down. 
Down I am sure they will have to come, and that 
before a very long time. We shall hardly find 
them here in the next watering season.” 

A young lady, unobserved by the speakers, had 
been sitting in a window recess close enough to hear 
every word. She leaned and listened in an attitude 
of deep interest, her face flushing and paling by 
turns. 

‘« Isn't that one of Mr. Emory’s daughters ?” said 
the lady to her husband, as the person referred to 
arose and crossed the long parlor. . 

‘*] believe so,” was answered. 

“Tt can't be possible that she heard your re- 
marks about her father ?” 

‘‘They were not meant for her ears; but if they 
have found their way there, well. I can not say 
that I regret their utterance.” 

‘I'm sorry,” said thelady. ‘‘ Poor girl! 
hurt and mortified she must be.” 

‘** All of her pain and mortification will be light 
in comparison to what her father suffers daily and 
hourly,” was replied. ‘‘ If she have any true love 
for him, she will now seek to lighten rather than 
increase his burdens.” 

The person of whom they spoke, Mr. Emory’s 
second daughter, after leaving the public parlor, 
fied up stairs like one escaping from pursuit. On 
gaining her own room, she shut and locked the door 
—then sat down with her hands across her breast, 
pale-cheeked and panting. The aspect of her coun- 
tenance was that of one oppressed by sudden terror. 

Agnes loved her father purely and tenderly. 
She had not failed to observe the cloud which was 
gradually settling upon his life, nor the pale, care- 
worn face that looked in upon their home at the 
close of each recurring day. As Mr. Emory never 
referred to his business in the family circle, the true 
cause of all this remained completely hidden. Not 
the remotest suspicion thereof had, up to this time,’ 
reached her apprehension. Suddenly a veil was 
drawn aside, and she stood in pain and fear, look- 
ing at the undisguised reality of her father’s true 
position. 

What could Agnes Emory do? Young, inex- 
perienced, inefficient, through defective education, 
‘she felt her weakness, and for a time wept in con- 
scious helplessness. 

Agnes!” It was her mother’s voice. 

The weeping girl endeavored to stanch her tears, 
but in vain. Her face was flooded as she opened 
the door. 

‘* Why, Agnes, my child! what has happened?” 
said Mrs. Emory, in surprise. 

Agnes tried to answer, but sobs came in place of 
words. Af length, as the turbulence of feeling be- 
gan to abate, she said, with tears still falling over 
her face, 

‘** Won't you ask father to come here ?” 

“Yes, dear. But why not tell me about your 
trouble first?” 

** I'll tell you all about it. Oh, ask him to come, 
mother: and bring Emma and Alice.” 

In a jew minutes Mr. Emory came hurriedly to 
Agnes’s room, followed by his wife and other daugh- 
ters. Already Agnes had been able to dry her 
tears; but her face was celorless. 

Tenderly, almost pityingly, she looked up at her 
father, and seizing one of his hands in both of hers, 
_ it tightly against her breast, saying, as she 

id so, 

‘Oh, father, if we had only known what was 
troubling you !” 

‘Troubling me!” answered Mr. Emory, in as- 
tonishment, as he held Agnes a little away from 
him and gazed at her wonderingly. 

‘* Yes, father, you've been troubled a long time. 
I've seen it, and we've all seen it. You come home 
and sit silent all the evening. You have grown pale 
and thin. You look often so care-worn. And in- 
stead of helping you, we have only laid heavier 
burdens on your shoulders.” 

‘What does the girl mean!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Emory, in a half-reproving voiée. 

‘*Come, sit down, dear, we must have all this 
explained,” said the father, leadi 
chair, and taking one beside her. . 
I've been troubled ?” 

‘“‘Isn’t it so, father?” Agnes again her 
brimming eyes to her father’s face. es 

“This is a world of trouble, my child, and all 
must take a share,” he answered, evasively. 

‘Our share has been very light, and yours very 
heavy,” was the prompt reply; ‘and now there 
must be achange. We must take off some of the 
burdens that weigh down your stooping shoulders. 
Oh, father! why did you not let us share them long 
and long ago? Did you doubt our willingness? 


How 


did you question our love ?” 
“*T am bewildered, my child,” said Mr. Emory, 
his voice growing unsteady. ‘It is true that I am 


troubled—that my burdens are heavy; but from 
what source have you received information in re- 
gard tothem?’ Speak out plainly, Agnes.” 

And she did speak plainly, relating, almost word 
for word, the conversation we have given. 

“Is this all true, Edward?” said Mrs. Emory, as 
Agnes ceased speaking. Her voice was sad, but 
not weak. She had drawn near to her husband, and 
now stood with her hand resting firmly upon him. 

** All true,” was gloomily answered. 

There fell upon the group of father, mother, and 
daughters a deep silence, in which heart-beatings 
were nearly audible. 

‘* We have no right to be here,” said the oldest 
a breaking the silence. ‘‘ Let us go home 


4 ‘In the next hour, if a train starts,” responded 
gnes. 

“Why did you let us come? Oh, father, it was 
80 wrong—so wrong !” 

And the youngest of the group laid her face down, 
weeping, on her father’s shoulder. 


‘“‘T meant to have spared you this,” said the 
brave, enduring man, with an irrepressible emo- 
tion. ‘I trusted that all would come out right. 
I struggled hard to maintain myself, so that no 
shadow might darken my home. But I fear that 
all has been in vain. The weight lies too heavily 
upon me; and if not lightencd in some way I must 
sink.” 

‘‘ You shall not sink, father, if we can bear you 
up,” answered Agnes, bravely. ‘“‘ Let us go home 


to-day ; and when we get home tell us every thing 


about your business, so that we can unde 
just what duty requires. I'm sure we will all be 
of one heart and mind. If we are living too ex- 
pensively, let us go down lower and take a humbler 
position. With what I heard just now ringing in 
my ears, I shall not have a moment's peace of mind 
until we retire from the public gaze.” 

‘We are of one mind,” said ail. And with one 
mind they acted, starting for the city on that very 


The change that followed was thorough, reaching 
to every department of their home life. In a brave 
and self-denying spirit wife and daughters rallied 
to the rescue. Watches, jewelry, surplus furniture, 
pictures, and articles of simple ornament, were sold, 
and the money, which reached the sum of nearly 
two thousand dollars, returned to the business from 
which it should never have been taken. Their 
large and handsome dwelling was exchanged for a 
cheap and modest home. One servant only was 
retained—three had been required—and the cost of 
living, under a system of the most rigid economy, 
reduced from between three and four thousand dol- 
lars a year to a ratio of about twelve hundred. 

A new hope sprung to life in the heart of Mr. 

The money received for the sale of sur- 
plus furniture and articles of mere ornament came 
to his hand just in time to save him from protest, 
and carried him over a difficult place where he 
would inevitably have fallen. He felt that his ship 
was lightened; that she was answering more stead- 
ily to the helm, and bearing uptothe wind. ‘‘ Cour- 
age!” he said to himself. ‘‘I shall yet come out 
safely.” 

If the home to which Mr. Emory returned after 
each day’s hard battle was humbler, the face he 
brought was not so care-worn. A cheerful light 


-shone oftener in the eyes that were always sad be- 


fore. He did not sit silent and withdrawn from the 
home circle as once, brooding over the dark and 
doubtful future, but read and talked through the 
evening hours with his wife and children, giving 
and receiving strength. Had the daughters lost 
more than was gained by their withdrawal from 
gay circles, and denial of pride and social ambition ? 
Had duty been all a burden? Not so; duty is 
never all a burden. If it be sometimes hard and 
rough, there is always a sweet kernel at the centre. 
They were, in their seclusion and patient service, 
happier than before, and growing into a stronger, 
purer, and truer life. As for Mr. Emory, an al- 
most despairing struggle with fortune had been 
changed for a hopeful one. Confidence took the 
place of doubt. He began to feel, under the light- 
er burdens that rested upon him, a more elastic 
and vigorous condition of mind. He was clearer- 
seeing and more sagacious in business. There was 
a lifting up of the darkness along the black horizon, 
and a promise of the coming dawn. 

‘* Father is very late to-night,” said Agnes, look- 
ing up at her mother, who entered the room where 
she sat with some needle-work in her hands. It 
was the evening of New-Year’s Day. | 

As she spoke, the father’s well-known tread was 
heard in the passage. 

‘*Oh, there he is now!” And Agnes laid aside 
her work, moving to meet her father as he ascended 
the stairs. 

‘How late you are!” she said, as she bent for- 
ward to receive the kiss that now almost always ac- 
companied his return. 

‘*It is late,” replied Mr. Emory; ‘‘ but I could 
not leave the store until I had completed some cal- 
culations I had in hand.” His face was cheerful 
—more cheerful than it had yet been; radiant, in 
fact, with smiles. 

‘*The work must have been satisfactory,” said 
Mrs. Emory, ‘‘judging from the pleasant state of 
mind in which it has left ygu.” 

‘“‘It was satisfactory,” replied Mr. Emory, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ For two or three days we have been 
taking an account of stock, and to-day Mas been 
spent in closing the account and getting at the re- 
sult. Iam happy to say that it is more encourag- 
ing than was anticipated. Six months ago bank- 
ruptcy stared me in the face, and I saw no méans 
of escape. Now I think the danger past. IfI had 
been left standing alone, I must have fallen; but, 
wife and children sustaining me, strength came in 
the hour of exhaustion. All is safe now, I trust; 
safe for the present, and safe for the future. Our 
home is not so large nor so luxurious as it was on 
last New-Year’s Day ; but then it rested on a sandy 
foundation, and the storm was gathering, which, 
had it burst over us, would have left all in ruins. 
Now, solid earth and rock are beneath our house, 
and I do not shudder in fear of the rising tempest. 
Is it not far better with us than then? Are we not 
happier, though humbler ?” 

‘* Happier a thousand-fold!” said Agnes, as she 
drew an arm fondly around her father. ‘‘We 
speak of it to each other every day, and wonder at 
our former blindness and folly. To see smiles in 
the care-worn face of our father again—to hear him 
speak cheerfully and hopefully—to know that we 
have helped to lift burdens from his shoulders that 

‘“*And mine in hgving such children!” replied 
Mr. Emory, with ing. ‘“‘In every home, if 
rightly ordered, lie all the elements of happiness ; 
and, thank God! we have found them at last. [ 


was at fault in not taking you long ago into my 


counsels. How much of pain and peril might have 
been saved! But the night is past, and we bless 
the morning !” 

And so might the morning break in thousands of 
homes over which shadows rest if wives and daugh- 


ters were wholly trusted, and made to 
the real struggle with fortune in 
and fathers are engaged. Thousands of pale, care. 
worn faces would grow warm and cheerful ; and 
thousands of stooping shoulders, lightened of crush- 
ing burdens, grow erect. 

Wives and daughters, ponder these things! Hus. 
bands and fathers, take them into your counsels ! 


IN WESTERN MISSOURL 
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“*T TELL you what it is, John Elliot, you'd bet- 
ter clear out of this, and do it right smart too. | 
ha’n’t goin’ to have no dog-gauned Abolitionist, 
sneakin’ round after my daughter, specially whi n 
drest in that uniform. It war bad enough when 
you only talked Yankee; now you've got to actin’ 
it right out it’s time to quit. I don’t want no 
quarrel with you, for the sake of old acquaintance : 
but you’re bound not to come inside of this ycre 
shanty agin with my good-will, let alone who says 
yes to it. And now you know my mind on the 
matter.” 

The speaker, an elderly man of large frame, with 
an expression of inflexible obstinacy in every lin- 
eament of his wrinkled and weather-worn counte- 
nance, stood at the threshold of his own farm- 
house, as if to bar entrance to the person address. 
ed. This was a tall, good-looking young fellow 
of perhaps three-and-twenty, newly attired in the 
uniform of a captain of Illinois volunteers, who, 
with a flush of surprise and deprecation on his sun- 
burned face, looked wistfully over the old man’s 
shoulder, as if in hope of some interposition in his 
favor, before replying. 

“ Why, Squire Jennifer,” he said at length, “ I’m 
only going to fight for our country.” 

‘*For the white-livered, blue-bellied Abolition- 
ists, you mean, agin the South! Now I war raised 
in Arkansaw, though I’ve ben in Missouri most 
ever since it war a State, and I go for Southern 
Rights and Southern Institutions agfn all the Yan- 
kees out of ——! You didn’t want to be told that, 
John Elliot; why come h’yar to have me put it in 
hard words at you?” 

“‘We always used to be friends—” the young 
man commenced. The elder interrupted him. 

“We did,” he said, ‘‘as long as you could keep 
down your onremittin’ abolitionism ; that I always 
went agin, and always will. But now you've come 
out flat-footed as a Linc’lnite and a soldier, we've 
got to part. I don’t wish you no harm, an’ I hope 
you'll live to know better and be for what 
you done; but I shet right straight down upon it 
now, and so good-by !” 

** Hold on!” cried young Elliot—for the farmer 
was closing the door upon him—‘“‘ and listen to me. 
If you suppose for one minute, Squire, that I don’t 
know I’m right, and that I shall repent my choice, 
whatever comes of it, you are mightily mistaken. 
It’s no use talking about that—I’m one of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting-boys, and proud of it. But before 
I join my regiment—I start by the 6 o’clock cars—- 
I want to see Susie.” 

What for?” 

tell Aer that.” 

“*T don’t see the good of it. Whatever sparkin’ 
you done (I were always opposed to it) had better 
end to wonst. You are no match for her, John, 
and you know it.” 

“T ain’t so rich as Judge Jones, if you mean 
that; but he’ll have to get more than your consent 
to have Suse for his wife.” 

‘That's none of your business. The Judge is a 
good Southern Rights man, any how, and as sech 
I respect him. When the fightin’ comes de won't 
be found alongsic s of —— Dutchmen and nigger- 
stealing Yankees, but right in front of them, and 
then, if you've any thing agin him, you can jest 
blaze away—he’ll face the music, be sure of it !” 

The look of contempt upon the volunteer’s face 
implied doubt of this, and scorn of the person eulo- 
gized. However, he did not pursue the subject, 
returning to that from which he had digressed : 

** You won't refuse me a word or two with your 
daughter, Squire?” he said, amicably; ‘‘ we've 
known each other since we were boy and girl to- 
— and I don’t like to go without parting with 

e.” 

“* There’s no use in it, nohow! besides, she’s not 
tohome. She went up to Aunt Sally's this morn- 
ing to stay a day or two—come in and see for your- 
self, if you don’t believe me. What time did Suse 
and little Pete go off, Dinah?” This inquiry was 
addressed to an old negro woman bustling about 
in the interior. : 

Seven o'clock, massa,” she responded, turn 
her wrinkled, good-humored, black visage, _ 
mounted by a gayly-colered, knotted handkerchief, 
in the direction of her owner—not without a peculiar 
glance at Captain Elliot, full of recognition and 
sympathy. 

“Ten miles away !” he murmured. “I shouldn't 
have time to get there and back, let alone stopping. 
Well, Squire, if you'll tell her I wished to say good- 
by, I'll be obliged to you. And good-by your- 
self!” Saying which he offered his hand. Paul 
Jennifer hesitated a little and then took it. 

“For old acquaintance’ sake,” said he, returning 
the grasp, though with qualified cordiality. ‘‘ But 
I can’t wish you as well as I'd like to, for you're 
dead on the wrong side, and I don’t want that to 
win, nohow, Good-by!” 

“Good-by, then!” And so they parted; the 
volunteer turning his back on the homestead in 
which he had spent some of the happiest hours of 
his life by the side of pretty Susie Jennifer. Mus- 
ing on her many perfections, and chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancies, he had walked at least 
a quarter of a mile when he was hailed from be- 
hind, and, turning, beheld the old negro woman. 

‘** Bress de Lord! how fas’ you do walk, Massa 
John!” she said, panting with the exertion of over- 
taking him ; ‘‘ didn’t you see ole Dinah makin’ sign 
at you all de time you was a talkin’ wid the Squire? 
I’se got something fer you from Miss Susie." 

“Yes?” And the young volunteer poured forth 
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his thanks, watching with all the eager impatience 
of newly-raised expectation the search for a letter 
amidst the miscellaneous contents of the capacious 
pocket of Dinah. It was discovered at last and 
handed to him. 

Very short were its contents, and presumably 
sweet—for their perusal brought an expression of 
tenderness and gratification into the manly coun- 
tenance of John Elliot pleasant to see, while the 
ebony physiognomy of his humble friend fairly rip- 
pled into laughter from combined triumph and 
sympathy. 

" «Miss Susie go to her Aunt Sally’s, to be sure,” 
'chackled Diaah, “‘ because ole massa make her. 
| But he say nothing agin her stoppin’ in at de town, 

by de way, at the dress-miier’s—and dere you find 
her sureenough.” And the speaker's fat sides shook 
with delight and merriment. 

Hastily reiterating his thanks, and adding to 
them a piece of money, Captain Elliot was about 
to hurry onward when the old negress's face grew 
serious, and she laid her hand upon his arm. 

“You gwine to fight for de Stars and Stripes and 
Massa Lincoln, ben’t you, Cap’n Elliot?” she de- 
manded, with great earnestness. 

“Yes, Aunty! What of it?” 

‘De good Lord in hebben bress both you and 
him! dat’s all. Nebber doubt you're in de right 
and dat He will bress you. And now I mus’ just 
run back, or de ole massa ’ll be s’pecting something.” 


II 


“‘ Tuey’rE all Abolitionists at the North, Squire ; 
they suck it in at the breast; I’ve lived among 
‘em and know it. There’s no reasoning with a 
Northern man on the subject; he can’t reason on 
it; he never gets beyond asking you whether a 
nigger ain’t a human being! They won't fight 
either; they’ve no fight in’em, and you can’t insult 
‘em into it—you are not going to leave us, Miss 
Susie ?” 

“* My mother was a Northern woman, Mr. Jones, 
and I won't stay to hear her memory insulted !” 

‘No offense! no offense!” - 

And Stay, gal, stay!”’ added Susie Jennifer's 
father. But she, not displeased at the chance of 
escaping from a person and conversation altogether 
disagreeable to her, gathered up her knitting, and 
relinquished the society of her father and his guest 
for the more congenial company of old Dinah. 

**You’ve scared her off now,” said Paul Jenni- 
fer, “talkin’ like that. I ought to have telled you 
her mother came from down East—she’s mighty 
techy on any thin’ agin the Yankees in conse- 
quence.” 

**T didn’t know,” apologized Jones. He was a 
little man, pursy, loquacious, and self-important, 
with a sharp nose and a peculiar expression of the 
left eye—partly wall, partly strabismus. A shrewd 
lawyer of the coarser Western stamp, a thorough 
Missourian in language and habits as well as in 
political views, congeniality of opinion secured him 
the favor of Jennifer, while his comparative wealth 
seemed to recommend him as a desirable scu-in- 
law. 

“Gals is skeary things,” the old farmer con- 
tinued, with a laugh; “ it’s like cats with them, if 
you rub the wrong way of the fur you are like to 
git scratched. What's the news, Judge, up to the 
Corners ?” 

Jones enumerated the current rumors of the time 
and locality, the stories of bridge-burning, tearing 
up of railroads, pillage and skirmishing character- 
izing the wafin Missouri, relating them in the 
bitterest partisan spirit, accompanied with many 
objurgations of the Unionists, to all of which Jenni- 
fer listened attentively. 

“There was some talk of an Illindy regiment 
being ordered here, to attack the boys down to 
——,” naming a locality some miles to the South, 
in which a considerable body of secessionists was 
known to be encamped; “‘but I don’t make no 
‘count of it. I reckon they'd find this part of the 
country too hot to hold 'em, and that’s a fact!” 
concluded Jones. 

‘* What shall you do if they do come, Judge?” 

“Turn out and help whip ’em, by ——!” said 
the little man, fiercely. ‘‘ I wanted to raise a com- 
pany—me to be captain—I’m good for five hun- 
dred dollars toward it, any day—but they’re kind- 
er half-hearted about it, Squire, up to the Corners 
—mighty few of ’em like you and me! If there’s 
one thing onder heaven that I do hate and despise, 
it’s a fellow as won't stand up like a man and fight 
for his principles.” 

Jennifer gazed approvifigly at him. “ You air 
a right spunky man, Judge, there’s no denyin’!” 
he answered. ‘‘ Suppose we take a drink ?” 

To this proposal his companion (who had never 
refused an invitation of the kind in his life) at once 
assented, and took not only one, but two, three, and 
four successive draughts of the fiery corn-whisky 
set before him, his denunciations of the Yankees 
and enthusiasm on behalf of the South increasing 
with his potations. The next half hour’s conver- 
sation that ensued between him and his host may 
be very well spared the reader ; it was terminated 
by a sudden clamer of voices without, by the open- 
ing of the door, and the irruption of one white and 
two black faces into the apartment, the first ap- 
pertaining to Susie Jennifer, the second and third 
to old Dinah and her grandson, incidentally al- 
luded to heretofore as “little Pete.” The boy— 
he might be considered as entitled to that appella- 
tion in a Northern as well as a Southern sense, 
being a bright, woolly-haired mulatto of about fif- 
teen, rather dwarfish in stature—was plentifully 
bespattered with Missouri mud, and held a broken 
whip in his hand, as if he had recently dismounted 
from horseback. His yellow countenance indicated 
considerable excitement, already mirrored in the 
faces of those to whom he had imparted his news. 

“What's the matter, boy ?” demanded old Jen- 
nifer, hastily. 

“De sojers, massa! de sojers!’’ was the boy.’s 
answer; ‘‘dey’s comin’ here right away !” 

““What soldiers?” inquired Jones, rising and 
finishing the contents of his tumbler. 

“De Yankees, Sar! Ebbery body say so. I 
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was down to Atchison’s about de ole mar’, an’ de 
people all scared dar out ob dar wits, ’spectin’ ’em 
come right along all de time. Dey bin burnin’ 
houses and killing folks at ——. Young Mass’ 
Daniel he tell me ride on smart and tell Massa, if 
he want to shet up de house and clear out.” 

“Clear out!” repeated Paul Jennifer, surlily. 
“*T shall jes’ stay an’ take my chance; and so, I 
reckon, will the rest of you. Let ’em come as soon 
as they like; onless they want to shoot folks for 
their opinions, it’ll only make it bad for the hogs 
and hen-roosts. I ha’n’t ben out agin ‘em, though 
I hate ’em worse than pison. Judge, I wish that 
company You was talkin’ of had ben raised—we'd 
have give them something worth coming for.” 

** Yes, by ——!” replied Jones, though with less 
alacrity than might have been looked for, consid- 
ering his recently-expressed belligerent inclina- 
tions. Turning to the boy, he questioned him 
minutely as to his recent news, eliciting, however, 
nothing more definite than that already related ; 
the rumor of the approach of a body of Wnion sol- 
diers, and of atrocities ascribed to them, to the ap- 
prehension of a neighborhood which, if not openly 
inimical to the Government, was yet tainted with 
the political heresy of secession. : 

“Will you stop with us, Judge?” asked Jenni- 
fer. “I reckon you'd better; you are pretty well 
known, and might meet some of ’em whar you'd 
have nobody to stand by you.” 

“Thank you, no,” Jones replied, hurriedly, 
walking up and down; “I must start right away 
for town. I’ve got documents that must be put 
out of reach in case the Yankees git there—you 
understand. Pete! my horse, and be qv‘: about 
him.” And, not content with urging ti d, the 
Judge bustled after with a celerity ind ive of 
such an earnest desire to hasten his own departure 
that Susie Jennifer smiled scornfully, old Dinah 
grinned, and her master might have formed some 
unfavorable opinion of his guest’s courage—possi- 
bly uttered it—if his attention had not just tken 
been demanded by his daughter. 

**We shall be quite safe, father,” the girl said, 
quietly, bending her good, full, gray eyes upon 
his, and leaning upon his shoulder, “ because—you 
won’t be angry now ?” 

** What 1s it, gal ?” 

** Look here!” Coloring a little, she drew a scrap 
of paper from her bosom, containing a few lines of 
writing, and gave it to him. 

“*Read it for me; I ain't good at sech,” he re- 
plied. 

‘It’s a protection, certifving that—that the 
holders of it are—not enemies to the Government; 
signed by General ,” she faltered. 

The old farmer deliberately tore it into pieces 
and threw them into the fire. ‘‘I won’t have none 
of it,” said he, ‘nor be any ways beholden to ’em, 
if they burn the house down over our heads, or 
don’t leave a stick of it standing—what’s that 
now?” This inquiry was caused by the galloping 
past the house of two or three riders, white and 
black, evidently animated by similar news to that 
which had reached Jennifer’s dwelling. He had 
not time to comment upon it before a fresh clatter- 
ing of hoofs and a hasty “ Good-by,” halloed from 
Judge Jones’s saddle, informed him that that ar- 
dent secessionist had effected his departure. 

‘**Go your ways, Judge!” the old man half-solil- 
oquized. “I don’t like to think you’re scared, and 
them papers may be of sech importance as to ’count 
for it; but I wish you hadn’t gone off at such a Bull 
Run stampede for all that—it looks bad!” And 
then, taking down his gun, he carefully loaded and 
putit by. “ For there’s no knowing what’s going 
to happen!” said he, lighting a pipe and looking 
out in the direction in which the Union soldiers 
were expected to appear. 


IIL 


Anotuer half-hour brought other stragglers, and 
with them an unexpected and important emenda- 
tion in the newsreceived. The approaching troops 
were not Illinoians and Federal soldiers, but a rov- 
ing band of native Missouri rebels, from the en- 
campment to the South previously alluded to, 
bound on a half-predatory, half-martial incursion, 
with some reference to the expected Illinois sol- 
diers, but more to the pigs and poultry of the vicin- 
ity. Little Pete had only too faithfully reported 
one of the errors incidental to the time. Old Jen- 

fer laughed loud and long when he heard the 
c tion. 

“The Judge has fairly run away from our own 
beys!” said he; “let ‘em come along! they shall 
be welcome!” And entering the house he com- 
municated the news to his daughter and to Dinah, 
neither of whom received it with any particular ex- 
pression of satisfaction. 

The day drew on; the shadows of evening fell 
over the monotonous prairie landscape ; other strag- 
glers passed, bringing later intelligence, presently 
of an unsatisfactory, not to say startling character. 

“The boys,” said a lean farmer, worn to skin 
and bone by fever and ague, as he checked - his 
wagon, at Jennifer's hail and inquiry, affording 
his gaunt oxen a welcome rest, ‘were behaving 
very badly—raising Cain promiscuous,” he had 
heard. They had gutted a tavern down to ——, 
and afterward set fire to it; it was said the land- 
lord was killed. He hoped they wouldn’t be com- 
ing up thereaway, leastways before morning, when 
he and his old woman would have the shanty sbut 
up and the stock out of the way. Didn't Squire 
Jennifer intend taking the same precaution ? 

‘¢ Well, no,” that person responded, though with 
some degree of uneasiness. ‘‘ My politics is pretty 
well known, and I don’t suppose the boys will harm 
an Arkansaw man and a straight-out secession- 
ist ?” 

The lean farmer shook his head dubiously. “It’s 
risky, Squire,” said he; “‘ and I wouldn’t give ’em 
no cliance if I was you.” And starting his tired 
cattle into as brisk a pace as they could accomplish, 
both he and his team disappeared in thc fast-gath- 
ering darkness. 

Susie Jennifer's father bestowed a certain amount 
of consideration upon the warning, but buoyed 


himeelf up with the hope that his nativity and po- 
litical proclivities would secure his household from 
outrage. His uneasiness increased, however, and 
amounted to positive alarm when he beheld, in the 
direction of a neighboring farm-house, at about six 
miles distance, a ruddy flame, ominously suggestive 
of a conflagration. 

‘“*T can’t stand this no longer, Suse,” he said, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and look- 
ing out into the night. ‘ That’s Jess Pate’s house 
a blazing sure, and he as good a Southern Righis 
man as any in Missouri. I’m goin’ to saddle the 
gray, an’ ride down to see about it. Do you shet 
up every thing, and lie low and keep close till I 
come back.” 

‘* I'd rather have you stop, father.” ‘he girl 
put her arms about him, oki Dinah’s wistful glance 
seconding her entreaty. 

‘** Don’t go, massa,” the negress said, earnestly ; 
‘*dey’s all drunk dar, sure; an’ when de debbil 
want any berry wicked work done he always rosin 
up wid whisky. S'’posin’ dey kill you, what be- 
come of Miss Susie now ?” 

The farmer started and shuddered. “I can’t 
think that of ’em,” he muttered ; ‘* but—but ought 
I to risk it? I couldn't keep ’em out of this old 
shanty for ten minutes, I know, if they were mind- 
ed to git in—only put fire to it, and it’d blaze like 
pine shingles. Pete! hitch up the horses—both 
of ’em—to the big wagon, and do it right smart, 
d’ye hear? Suse, git together what things you 
want—lI’m goin’ to tote the hull of ye down to 
H utchison’s.” 

Very few words sufficed to explain his intentions, 
Conscious of the danger which another hour might 
bring to them, and willing enough to escape it by 
what they supposed would prove a mere temporary 
change of residence, Paul Jennifer’s household be- 
stirred themselves so briskly that within fifteen 
minutes they were all safely bestowed in the “‘ big 
wagon”—a capacious vehicle with an awning to it— 
together with as many lighter and more valuable 
articles of furniture as could be therein accommo- 
dated. Then the head of the family, having, with 
Pete’s assistance, turned the cattle loose and drove 
them off (preferring the chance of loss to their al- 
most certain slaughter by the rebels), mgunted to 
the front of the wagon to begin a night journey of 
over twelve miles across the open prairie. 

It was at first very dark and silent, for the moon 
did not rise till full two hours later, and only a 
faint, gusty sigh of wind swept over the dull, tree- 
less landscape, in harmony with and adding to the 
melancholy of the scene. Three months would 
convert it into a sea of grass, decked with innu- 
merable flowers of every color, and alive with the 
buzz and hum of insects, as variegated in bue and 
no less delicate in form; but it is at present the 
dreariest month in the vear, and the prairie, in its 
February aspect, appears a waste of mud. The 
wagon-wheels sink into it, the horses’ hoofs plash, 
and only by pursuing certain paths well known to 
the driver is progress rendered possible. 

He says but little, the journey, and his own bit- 
ter thoughts respecting its necessity, engrossing his 
attention. His daughter, watched by the solicit- 
ous eyes of Dinah, is near him. Little Pete, hav- 
ing chattered a while and been duly chidden by his 
grandmother, is curled up on the floor of the wagon 
and fast asleep. And so they ride over the muddy 
prairie through the night. 

They have journeyed perhaps five miles, when 
the wagon-wheels stick in a deeper rut than ordi- 
nary, necessitating the descent of Jennifer and the 
arousing of the negro boy to effect their dislodg- 
ment. What blanches the old man’s cheek as his 
eye turns toward the direction from which they 
are retreating ? what provokes a cry of surprise 
from Pete? Not the distant reflection of the burn- 
ing homestead of their luckless neighbor—that has 
smouldered away full half an hour ago, leaving 
only a red, angry glare in the sky on the horizon ; 
this bright, light flame is nearer by full six miles. 
It is Jennifer’s farm-house on fire. 

The farmer gazes a while with set teeth and « 
savage brow, helps the vehicle out of the slough 
ascénds to his seat, and continues the journey with- 
outaword. Presently his daughter's hand touches 
his sleeve. She has witnessed the conflagration 
from the wagon, in company with the sympathiz- 
ing Dinah. 

‘* We are here, father, she says simply. He 
bends forward and kisses her on the forehead, and 
they fall into earnest conversation. The bitter les- 
son involved in finding himself flying, a fugitive 
and homeless wanderer, from those whose treason 
he had virtually abetted has its influence, strength- 
ened by the pleadings of a dearly-loved daughter, 
to whom affection, combined with the recollection 
of her dead mother, has already taught loyalty. 
After an hour’s talk Jennifer again kisses his 
daughter, saying, 

“Well, gal, perhaps you are right and I’m wrong, 
after all. I was hard with John, I grant; and, 
please God, won't stand between you any more. 
Now lie down and try to have a sleep.” 

She obeys him, or seems to do so, praying, in 
heart-felt thankfulness, both for him and her absent 
lover. And in due time the motion of the vehicle, 
the creaking and straining of the harness, the sen- 
sation of being warmly wrapped up within, the 
consciousness of the raw, dank night without, in- 
duces slumber, complete and overpowering. 

She slept she knew not how long, to be aroused 
by her father, who, with a new accent of surprise 
and apprehension in his voice, bids héF look forth 
and tell him what she sees. Dinah, already awake, 
but incapable, from dimness of vision, of adding to 
the powers of observation of the party, is watching 
her master’s countenance in agitation and alarm. 

“There, gal, what do you see there?” inquires 
Jennifer, pointing toward the west, where the moon 
is just rising. 

Something dark, indistinct, and distant, upon the 
road they are traveling; something moving and 
coming toward them. A body of men, progress- 
ing steadily forward. A company of marching 
soldiers. 

“If they turn out as bad as those we've left be- 


hind we're in a pretty fix,” said Jennifer, bitterly, 
when the identity of the coming object had been 
determined upon; ‘‘ what should sojers do here, I 
wonder ?” 

“They may be Union men, father,” suggested 
Susie, with a beating heart. 

hope they are,” returned her father, savage- 
ly, ‘‘and bound to chop the infernal villains that 
have burned us out of house and home into mince- 
meat. However, we'll soon know for certain; we 
can’t avoid meeting em.” And, half in despera- 
tion, half in impatience, he gave the horses a cut 
with his whip, urging them forward with voice and 
gesture. 

Fifteen minutes of such dire suspense as those 
intervening between themselves and the marching 
soldiers had never before agitated the breasts of 
the little party. They meet at last, and Susie 
Jennifer, with a scream of joy, recognizes at their 
head, as captain, her lover, John Elliot. 


A very brief explanation accounts for its appear- 
ance and that of his command. Ordered to that 
part of the country, as rumored in the afternoon 
gossip of Judge Jones, in pursuance of a general 
plan to attack the secessionist camp alluded to. The 
reports of the outrages committed by the rebels had 
incited John Elhot’s apprehensions for the safety 
of the Jennifer household, and stimulated a forced 
nocturnal march to their rescue. Their thanks 
and the mutual felicitations which followed need 
not be chronicled. Detailing a few men to escort 
the party to their proposed destination, Elliot ex- 
pressed his determination of continuing his march 
for the purpose of punishing the ineendiaries. It 
was with some difficulty that the injured farmer 
was dissuaded from accompanying him. 

“Tll avenge you, Squire; be sure of it,” said 
the Captain. ‘* They don’t expect us, and will be 
used up with the devil’s work they’ve been after. 
By-the-way, we took a prisoner up near the Cor- 
ners whom I think you're interested in.” 

Who's that ?” 

“Judge Jones. He was hiding in a loft for fear 
of Unionists; but he mistook our boys for Secesh 
—the uniform is not unlike—and came out and 
bragged of his fondness for em, and his devotion 
to the South. If you had seen how white he turn- 
ed, and How he tried first to beg and then to bribe 
himself off when he found himself under arrest, 
I think you'd have altered your opinion of his 
courage.” 

‘“*I have already, John, and some others into 
the bargain. Whip those —— scoundrels; come 
back safe and sound ; and you shall be my son-in- 
law just as soon as you and Susie can agree upon 

The grasp of the hand he received in response— 
the love-light that shone in John Elliot’s eyes at 
parting with the person immediately referred to— 
the words with which he soothed her apprehensions 
for his sake—were eloquent of hope and thankful- 
ness. He then gave the order for marching—to 
claim on the morrow the fulfi!iment of the prom- 
ise. ‘There is now in Western Missouri no braver 
officer than Colonel Elliot; no more loyal citizen 
than Paul Jennifer. 


DOWN BEYOND THE SAW-MILL, * 


going, Daisy Allen? 
Where away with gipsy hat 

Slung across the ringlets’ ripple ?” 
Tying down the saucy flat, 

Touching lightly faithful Bruno, 
Daisy turned her pretty head: 

“‘Going down beyond the saw-mill,” 
Thus the little maiden said. 


‘*Gentians pale are always blooming 
Just beyond the water-wheel, 
And the wild rose where the water 
At the fall begins to reel: 
In the brook are snowy pebbles, 
And they shine like flakes of snow, 
While the whirring of the saw-mill 
Seems to haste the water's flow.” 
* * * * 
‘*Whither going, Daisy Allen, 
Now the sun is in the west, 
And his golden light but lingers 
On the distant mountain’s crest?” 
Why did Daisy’s accents falter, 
And her cheek grow ashy white, 
Saying, ‘‘ Just beyond the saw-mill,” 
With an eye so strangely bright? 


Ah! no blossom pale she gathers, 

No flower wet with falling spray, 
From the brook no shining pebble 

Seeks the wandering girl to-day: 
Words so soft and strangely winning, 

Making wrong appear the right, 
Whispered one beyond the saw-mill— 

‘* Father—mother-—-home—good-night !” 


An old man, pale, and wan, and weary, 
Walked in sunset’s fading light; 
If any asked why thus he wandered, 
Quick he speaks—“ "Tis almost night, 
And I’m looking for my darling 
Daisy, lost so long ago! 
I shall find her by the saw-mill, 
Where she loved so well to go.” 


Gentians pale are blooming yonder, 
And the rose-leaves flutter down— 
Down on something white and ghastly, 
Golden tresses wet to brown: 

Pale lips that can tell no story, 
But there needs no tale to tell, 

In the shadow of the saw-mill 
Daisy Allen sleepeth weil. 
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BRIGAVIER-GENERAL FOSTER.—({Sag Pace 180.) 


THE UNION EXPEDITION UP 
THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Ow this page we illustrate the WELCoME of the 
Union men in Tennessee and Alabama to the gun- 
boats which ascended the Tennessee River, after 
the fight at Fort Henry. ‘The dispatch to the As- 
sociated Press said : 

After the capture of Fort Henry, the Lexington, Cones- 
toga, and Tyler gave chase t» the rebel steamer Dunbar, 
and on reaching the Memp':is and Louisville Railroad 
bridge set fire to a portion of it, and captured some stores, 
passed on in chase of the Dunbar, but did 
not overtake her. It is cuppoved that she escaped by run- 
ning up some creek. 

During the night the gun-boats went to Florence, Ala- 
bama, the head of navigation, and two hundred and fifty 
miles from Paducah. Every where along the river they 
were received with astonishing welcome by numerous Union 
families in Southern Tennessee and Northern Alabama, 
and at the towns along the river the old flag was looked 
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upon as a  eemer, and hailed with loud shouts of joy. 
—The peopi of Florence are so delighted at finding the 
Stars an: St; »es once more giving protection to them that 
they were pi pared to give a grand ball to the officers of 
the gun-boat , but the latter could not remain to accept 
their courtes 

Wherever our boats landed, and the people became as- 
sured that we did not come to destroy, but to save, they 
seemed to ha > no means too extravagant to express thcir 
delight and jc 

Old men cried like children at the sight of the Stars and 
Stripes, and iAvited the officers and men of the gun-boats 
to their house , and told them all they had was at their dis- 
posal. Large numbers were anxious to enlist under the 
old flag, and _ Tuler brouglit down two hundred and 
fifty men to {1 up the gun-boats’ crews, 

Our officers. were assured that if they would wait a few 
days whole regiments could be raised, and if the Govern- 
ment would give them arms to defend themselves they 
could bring *-ennessee back into the Union in a few 
months. 

They said that when the secession ordinance was passed 
armed men stood at the polls, and every thing went as 
certain politicians said. 
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CAPTAIN W. D. PORTER, OF THE “ ESSEX."—(Saerouep sy Mr. Bua. D. Travis) 


At Savannah, Eastport,and Florence the officers and men 
of our gun-boats went ashore without arma, and mingled 


The Union men along the river comprice the wealthy 
and best portion of the inhabitants, large number: of thom 
have American flace. 

Not a gun was fired cither going or coming. 


CAPTAIN PORTER. 


WE publish herewith, from a sketch by Mr. Bill 
D. Travis, a portrait of Carrain W. D. Porter, 
of the gun-boat Essex, who distinguished himself 
at the battle of Fort Henry, and was scalded by 
the explosion of a boiler on board the Esser. 

Captain Porter is a Louisianian by birth. His 
father wad the famous Commodore Porter, of the 
Essex, whose fame shines brightly in our naval an- 


UNION SOUTHERN MEN WELCOMING OUR GUN-ROATS IN ALABAMA, 
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nals. In 1823 the son entered the navy as a boy 
on board the United States ship Franklin, under 
command of Commodore Stewart, and received a 
fine naval military education, under Commodores 
Hull, Chauncey, Patterson, and Rodgers. He pro- 
jected and is the founder of the present light-house 
system; was through the whole Mexican war, 
where he did noble service; in 1855 was placed on 
a retired list by a secret Navy Board; four years 
after was restored to his rank as commander by 
President Buchanan; was then appointed to the 
command of the United States ship St. Marys, and 
did important service in Northern Mexico. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion he was ordered 
home from the Pacific; and though he had prop- 
erty in Virginia, which has been confiscated, and 
all his family save his youngest daughter were in 
the rebel cause, still he proved faithful to the no- 
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CAMP OF FOURTH KENTUCKY REGIMENT, NEAR SOMERSET, KY., LATELY OCCUPIED BY SEVENTEENTH TENNESSEE REGIMENT (REBEL).—[Skercuep sy Mr. Oscar D. Kness.) 


ble old Government, in the service of which his 
father spent his life. Laying aside all personal 
considerations, he tendered his aid in putting down 
the rebellion, and was assigned to a boat which 
has beer built chiefly under his superintendence. 
He christened it, after his father’s ship, the Essex. 
At the battle of Fort Henry Captain Porter ran up 


— > 


within one hundred and fifty yards of the fort, and 
fought with daring and effect until he was scalded 
by the fatal ball which entered at one of the bow- 
ports, passing through the boiler. He was blown 
out of the same port, and would have been lost but 
for the heroic daring of a seaman, John Walker, 
who rushed through the scalding steam after him, 


and caught him just as he was going overboard, 
and carried him aft along the outer-guard, a space 
just nine inches in width. Of this act the Captain 
speaks in the most grateful terms, 

The Captain had the presence of mind to close 
his mouth and eyes, so that his scald is not serious. 
He is under the very tender and efficient care of 


it 
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Surgeon Thomas Rice, who proved his skill by the 
manner in which he attended the wounded on board 
the Essex after and during the battle. 

It is hoped that the Captain's face will not be 
disfigured. He says he went into the fight with 
high colors, and though disabled, the stars and 
stripes still waved as he floated back. 


GENERAL MITCHELL'S DIVISION CROSSING GREEN RIVER, KENTUCKY, OCTOBER 10, 1862.—Saurcuzp sy Mz. H. Pace 180.) 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 


wr Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets ‘purchased by the 
Proprietors of ‘*Harper’s Weekly.” 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


MARGRAVE now entered the litter, and the 
Veiled Woman drew the black curtains round 
him. I walked on, as the guide, some yards in 
advance. The air was still, heavy, and parched 
with the breath of the Australasian sirocco. 

We passed through the meadow-lands, stud- 
ded with slumbering flocks; we followed the 
branch of the creek that wound up to its source 
in the mountains; we threaded the gloom of 
stunted, misshapen trees, gnarled with the stringy 
bark which makes one of the signs of the strata — 
that nourish gold ; and at length the moon, now 
in all her pomp of light, mid-heaven among her 
subject stars, gleamed through the fissures of the 
cave, on whose floor lay the relics of antedilu- 
vian races, and rested in one flood of silvery 
splendor upon the hollows of the extinct volca- 
no, with tufts of dank herbage and wide spaces 
of paler sward covering the gold below—Gold, 
the dumb symbol of organized Matter’s great 
mystery, storing in itself, according as Mind, the 
informer of Matter, can distinguish its uses, evil 
and good, bane and blessing. | 

Hitherto the Veiled Woman had remained in 
the rear, with the white-robed, skeleton-like im- 
age that had crept to my side unawares, with its 
noiseless step. Thus, in each winding turn of 
the difficult path at which the convoy, following 
behind me, came into sight, I had seen first the 
two gayly-dressed armed men, next the black 
bier-like litter, and last the Black-veiled Woman 
and the White-robed Skeleton. 

But now, as I halted on the table-land, back- 
ed by the mountain and fronting the valley, the 
woman left her companion, passed by the litter 
and the armed men, and paused by my side, at 
the mouth of the moonlit cavern. 

There for a moment she stood, silent, the pro- 
cession below mounting upward laboriously and 
slow; then she turned to me, and her veil was 
withdrawn. 

The face on which I gazed was wondrously 
beautiful, and severely awful. There was nei-, 


ther youth nor age—a beauty mature and ma- 


jestic as that of a marble Demeter. 

‘‘Do you believe in that which you seek ?” 
she asked, in her foreign, melodious, melan- 
choly accents. ° 

‘¢T have no belief,” was my answer. ‘True 
science has none. True science questions all 
thinys, takes nothing upon credit. It knows 
but three states of mind—Denial, Conviction, 
and that vast interval between the two, which is 
not belicf, but suspense of judgment.” 

The woman let fall her veil, moved from me, 
and seated herself on a crag above that cleft be- 
tween mountain and creek, to which, when I had 
first discovered the gold with which the land 
teemed, the rain fromthe clouds had given the 
rushing life of the cataract, but which now, in 
the drought and the htish of the skies, was but a 
dead pile of stones. 

The litter now ascended the height; its bear- 
ers halted; a lean hand tore the curtains aside, 
and Margrave descended, leaning, this time, not 
on the black-veiled woman, but on the white- 
robed skeleton. 

There, as- he stood, the moon shone full on 
his wasted form; on his face, resolute, cheerful, 
and proud, despite its hollowed outlines and sick- 
lied hues. He raised his head, spoke in the lan- 
guage unknown to me, and the armed men and 


. the litter-bearers grouped round him, bending 


low, their eyes fixed on the ground. The Veiled 
Woman rose slowly and came to his side, mo- 
tioning away with a mute sign the ghastly form 
on which he leaned, and passing round him si- 
lently instead her own sustaining arm. Mar- 
grave spoke again a few sentences, of which I 
could not even guess the meaning. When 
had concluded, the armed men and the litter- 
belilrers came nearer to his feet, knelt down, and 
kissed his hand. They then rose, and took from 
the bier-like vehicle the coffer and the fuel. This 
done, they lifted again the litter, and again, pre- 
ceded by the armed men, the procession descend- 
ed down the sloping hill-side, down into the val- 
ley below. 

Margrave now whispered for some moments 
into the ear ef the hideous creature who had 
made way for the Veiled Woman. The grim 
skeleton bowed his head submissively, and strode 


» noiselessly away through the long grasses; the 


slender stems, trampled under his stealthy feet, 
relifting themselves, as after a ‘passing wind, 
An 1 thus he too sank out of sight down into the 
valley below. On the table-land of the hill re- 
mained only we three—Margrave, myself, and 
the Veiled Woman. 

She had reseated herself apart, on the gray 
crag above the dried torrent. He stood at the 
entrance of the cavern, round the sides of which 
clustered parasital plants, with flowers of all col- 
ors, some among them opening their petals and 
exhaling their fragrance only in the hours of 
night; so that, as his form filled up the jaws 
of the dull arch, obscuring the moonbeam that 
strove to pierce the shadows that slept within 
it stood now—wan and blighted—as I had seen 
it first, radiant and joyous, ‘‘ literally framed in 
blooms.” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


‘* So,” said Margrave, turning to me, ‘‘ under 
the soil that spreads around us lies the gold, 
which to you and to me is at this moment of no 
value, except as a guide to its twin-born—the 
regenerator of life!” 

‘*You have not yet described to me the na- 


ture of the substance which we are to explore, | 
nor of the process by which the virtues you im- 
pute to it are to be extracted.” 

‘‘ Let us first find the gold, and instead of de- 
scribing the life-amber, so let me call it, I will 
point it out to your ewn eyes. As to the proc- 
ess, your share in it is so simple, that you will 
ask me why I seek aid from a chemist. The 
life-amber, when found, has but to be subjected 
to heat and fermentation for six hours; it will 
be placed in a small caldron which that coffer 
contains, over the fire which that fuel will feed. 
To give effect to the proeess, certain alkalis and 
other ingredients are required. But these are 
prepared, and mine is the task to commingle 
them. Of your science as chemist I need and 
ask naught. In you I have sought only the aid 
of a Man.” 

‘If that be so, why indeed seek me at all? 
why not confide in those swarthy attendants 
who doubtless are slaves to your orders ?” 

‘‘Confide in slaves! when the first task en- 
joined to them would be to discover, and refrain 
from purloining, gold. Seven such unscrupu- 
lous knaves, or even one such, and I thus de- 
fenseless and feeble! Such is not the work that 
wise masters confide to fierce slaves. But that 
is the least of the reasons which exclude them 
from my choice, and fix my choice of assistant 
on you. Do you forget what I told you of the 
danger which the Dervish declared no bribe I 
could offer could tempt him a second time to 
brave ?” 

‘‘T remember now; those words had passed 
away from my mind.” 

‘‘ And because they had passed away from 
your mind, I chose you formy comrade. I need 
a man by whom danger is scorned.” 

‘*But in the process of which you tcll me I 
see no ible danger, unless the ingredients 
you mix in your caldron have poisonous fumes.” 

‘“‘Tt is not that. The ingredients I use are 
not poisons.” 

‘*What other danger, except you dread your 
own Eastern slaves? But if so, why lead them 
to these solitudes? and if so, why not bid me be 
armed ?” 

‘‘'The Eastern slaves have, ere now, fulfilled 
my commands; they wait for my summons where 
their eyes can not see what we do. The danger 
is of a kind in which the boldest son of the East 
would be more craven perhaps than the daintiest 
Sybarite of Europe, who would shrink from a 
panther and laugh at a ghost. In the creed of 
the Dervish, and of all who adventure into that 
realm of nature which is closed to philosophy 
and open to magic, there are races in the mag- 
nitude of space unseen as animalcules in the 
world of a drop. For the tribes of the drop 
science has its microscope. Of the hosts of yon 
azure Infinite magic gains sight, and with them 
gains, by commune, command over fluid con- 
ductors that link all the parts of creation. Of 
these races some are wholly indifferent to man, 
some benign to him, and some dreadly hostile. 
In all the regular and prescribed conditions of 
mortal being this magic realm seems as blank 
and tenantless as yon vacant air. But when a 
seeker of powers beyond the rude functions by 
which man plies the clock-work, that measures 
his hours and stops when its chain reaches the 
end of its coil, strives to pass over those bound- 
aries at which philosophy says, ‘ Knowledge 
ends,’ then he is like all other travelers in re- 
gions unknown; he must propitiate or brave 
the tribes that are hostile, must depend for his 
life on the tribes that are friendly. Though 
your science discredits the alchemist’s dogmas, 
your learning informs you that all alchemists 
were not ignorant impostors; yet those whose 
discoveries prove them to have been the nearest 
allies to your practical knowledge ever hint in 
their mystical works at the reality of that realm 
which is open to magic—ever hint that some 
means less familiar than furnace and bellows 
are essential to him who explores the elixir of 
life. He who once quaffs that elixir obtains in 
his very veins the bright fluid by which he trans- 
mits the force of his will to agencies dormant in 
nature, to giants unseen in the space. And here, 
as he passes the boundary which divides his al- 
lotted and normal mortality from the regions and 
races that magic alone can explore, so here he 
breaks down the safeguard between himself and 
the tribes that are hostile. It is not ever thus 
between man and man. Let a race, the most 
gentle and timid and civilized, dwell on one side 
a river or mountain, and another have home in 
the region beyond, each, if it pass not the bar- 
rier between them, may with each live in peace. 
But if ambitious adventurers scale the mount- 
ain, or cross the river, with design to subdue and 
enslave the Sr they boldly invade, then 
all the invaded arise in wrath and defiance—the 
neighboss are changed into foes. And, therefore, 
this process, by which a simple though rare ma- 
terial of nature is made to yield to a mortal the 
boon of a life which brings with its glorious re- 
sistance to Time desires and faculties to subject 
to its service beings that dwell in the earth, and 
the air, and the deep, has ever been one of the 
same peril which an invader must brave when 
he crosses the bounds of his nation. By th’s 
key alone you unlock all the cells of the alche- 
mist’s lore; by this alone understand how a la- 
bor, which a chemist’s crudest apprentice could 
perform, has bafiled the giant fathers of all your 
dwarfed children of science. Nature, that stores 
this prieeless boon, seems to shrink from con- 
ceding it to man—the invisible tribes that abhor 
him oppose themselves to the gain that might 
give them a master. The duller of those, who 
were the life-seekers of old, would have told you 
some cliance, the most trivial, unlooked for, foil- 
ed their grand hope at the very point of fruition ; 
some doltish mistake, some improvident over- 
sight; a defect in the sulphur, a:wild overflow 
in the quicksilver, or a flaw in the bellows, or a 
pupil, who had but to replenish the fuel, fell 


asleep by the furnace. The invisible foes gel- 
dom vouchsafe to make themselves visible where 
they.can frustrate the bungler, as they mock at 
his toils from their ambush. But the mightier 
adventurers, equally foiled in despite of their 
patience and skill, would have said, ‘ Not with 
us rests the fault; we neglected no caution, we 
failed from no oversight. But out from the cal- 
dron dread faces arose, and the spectres or de- 
mons dismayed and baffled us.’ Such, then, is 
fhe danger which seems so appalling to a son 
of the East, as it seemed to a seer in the dark 
age of Europe. But wecan deride all its threats, 
you and I. For myself, I own frankly I take 
all the safety that the charms and resources of 
magic bestow. You, for your safety, have the 
cultured and disciplined reason which reduces 
all phantasies to nervous impressions, and I rely 
on the courage of one who has questioned un- 
quailing the Luminous Shadow, and wrested 
from the haind of the magician himself the wand 
which concent.ed the wonders of will !” 

To this strange and long discoursé I listened 
without interruption, and now quietly answered, 

‘‘I do not merit the trust you affect in my 
courage; but I amnowon my guard against the 
cheats of the fancy, and the fumes of a vapor 
can scarcely bewilder the brain in the open air 
of this mountain-land. I believe in no races 
like those which you tell me lie viewless in space, 
as do gases. I believe not in magic; I ask not 
its aids, and I dread not its terrors. For the 
rest I am confident of one mournful courage— 
the courage that comes from despair. I submit 
to your guidance, whatever it be, as a sufferer 
whom colleges doom to the grave submits to the 
quack, who says, ‘Take my specific and live!’ 
My life is naught in itself; my life lives in an- 
other. You and I are both brave from despair ; 
you would turn death frem yourself, I would 
turn death from one I love more than myself. 
Both know how little aid we can win from the 
colleges, and both, therefore, turn to the prom- 


isers most audaciously cheering: Dervish ‘or 


magician, alchemist or phantom, what care you 
andI? And if they fail us, what then? They 
can not fail us more than the colleges do!”’ 


CHAPTER LXXXIiII. 
Tue gold has been gained with an easy labor. 


I knew where to seek for it, whether under the 


turf or in the bed of the creek. But Margrave’s 
eyes, hungrily gazing round every spot from 
which the ore was disburied, could not detect 
the substance of which he alone knew the out- 
ward appearance. I had begun to believe that 
even in the description given to him of this ma- 
terial he had been credulously duped, and that 
no such material existed; when coming back 
from the bed of the water-course, I saw a faint 
yellow gleam amidst the roots of a giant para- 
site plant, the leaves and blossoms of which 
climbed up the sides of the cave with its antedi- 
luvian relies. ‘The gleam was the gleam of gold, 
and on removing the loose earth round the roots 
of the plant we cameon— No, I will not—lI dare 
not describe it. The gold-digger would cast it 
aside, the naturalist would pause not to heed it, 
and did I describe it, and ehemistry deign to 
subject it to analysis, could chemistry alone de- 
tach or discover its boasted virtues ? 

Its particles, indeed, are very minute, not 
seeming readily to crystallize with each other, 


-each in itself of uniform shape and size, spherical 


as the egg which contains the germ of life, and 
small as the egg from which the life of an in- 
sect may quicken, 

But Margrave’s keen eye caught sight of the 
atoms upcast by the light of the moon. He ex- 
claimed to me, ‘Found! I shall live!” And 
then, as he gathered up the grains with tremu- 
lous hands, he called out to the Veiled Woman, 
hitherto still seated motionless on the crag. At 
his word she rose and went to the place hard by, 
where the fuel was piled, busying herself there. 
I had no leisure to heed her. I continued my 
search in the soft and yielding soil that time and 
the decay of vegetable life had accumulated over 
the Pre-Adamite strata on which the arch of the 
cave rested its mighty keystones. 

When we had collected of these particles about 
thrice as mach as a man might hold in his hand, 
we seemed to have exhausted their bed. We 
continued still to find gold, but no more of the 
delicate substance to whieh, in our sight, gold 
was as dross. 

‘*Enough;” then said Margrave, reluctant] 
desisting. ‘**‘ What we have gained already will 
suffice for a life thrice as long as legend attrib- 
utesto Haroun. I shall live—I shall live through 
the centuries.” 

‘** Forget not that I claim my share.” 

**Your share—yours! True—your half of 
my life!—it is true.” He paused, with a low, 
ironical, malignant laugh, and then added, as he 
rose and turned away, ‘‘ But the work is yet to 
be done.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


_ Wute we had thus labored and found, Aye- 
sha had placed the fuel where the moonlight 
fell fullest on the sward of the table-land—a 
part of it already piled as for a fire, the rest of 
it heaped confusedly close at hand—and by the 
pile she had placed the coffer. And there she 
stood, her arms folded under her mantle, her 
dark image seeming darker still as the moon- 
light whitened all the ground from which it rose. 
Margrave opened his coffer, the Veiled Woman 
did not aid him, and I watehed in silence, while 
he as silently made his weird and wizard-like 
preparatiens, 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


On the ground a wide circle was traced by a 
small rod, tipped apparently with sponge satu- 


rated with some combustible, naphtha-li 
so that a pale lambent Some’ followed pepe. 
of the rod as Margrave guided it, burning up the 
herbage over which it played, and leaving a dis. 
tinct ring, like that which in our lovely native 
fable-talk we call the ‘‘ Fairy’s Ring,” but yet 
more visible, because marked in phosphorescent 
light. On the ring thus formed were placed 
twelve smalFiamps, fed with the fluid from the 
same vessel and lighted by the same rod. The 
light emitted by the lamps was more vivid and 
brilliant than that which circled round the ring 

Within the circumference, and immediately 
round the wood-pile, Margrave traced certain 
geometrical figures in which, not without a shud- 
der, that I overcame at once by a strong effort 
of will in murmuring to myself the name of 
** Lilian,” I recognized the interlaced triangles 
which my own hand, in the spell enforced on a 
sleep-walker, had described on the floor of the 
wizard’s pavilion. These figures were traced 
like the circle, in flame, and at the point of each 
triangle (four in number) was placed a lamp 
brilliant as those on the ring. This task per. 
formed, the caldron, based on an iron tripod 
was placed on the wood-pile. And then the wo. 
man, before inactive and unheeding, slowly ad- 
vanced, knelt by the pile, and lighted it. “ The 
dry wood crackled and the flame burst forth, lick- 
ing the rims of the caldron with tongues of fire. 

Margrave flun# into the caldron the particles 
| we had collected, poured over them first a liquid 
colorless as water, from the largest of the ves- 
sels drawn from his coffer, and then, more spar- 
ingly, drops from small crystal vials, like the 
vials I had seen in the hand of Philip Derval. 

Having surmounted my first impulse of awe, 
I watched these proceedings, curious yet dis- 
dainful, as one who watches the mummeries of 
an enchanter on the stage. 

. “If,” thought I, ‘‘ these are but artful devices 
to inebriate and fool my own imagination, my 
imagination is on its guard, and reason shail 
not, this time, sleep at her post.” 

** And now,” said Margrave, ‘‘I consign to you 
the easy task by which you are to merit your 
share of the elixir. It is my task to feed and 
replenish the caldron; it is Ayesha’s to heed the 
fire, which must not for a moment relax in its 
measured and steady heat. Your task is the 
lightest of all; it is but to renew from this ves- 
sel the fluid that burns in the lamps and on the 
ring. Observe, the contents of the vessel must 
be thriftily husbanded ; there is enough, but not 
more than enough, to sustain the light in the 
lamps, on the lines traced round the caldron and 
on the farther ring, for six hours. Thé com- 
pounds dissolved in this fluid are scarce—only 
obtainable in the East, and even in the East 
months might have passed before I eould have 
increased my supply. I had no months to waste. 
Replenish then the light only when it begins to 
flicker or fade. Take heed, above all, that no 
part of the outer ring—no, not an inch—and no 
lamp of the twelve, that are to its zodiac like 
stars, fade for one moment in darkness.”’ 

I took the crystal vessel from his hand. 

**'The vessel is small,” said I, “and what is 
yet left of its contents is but scanty; whether 
they suffice to replenish the lights I can not guess. 
I can but obey, your instructions. But more im- 
portant by far than the light to the lamps and 
the circle, which in Asia or Africa might scare 
away the wild beasts unknown to this land— 
more important than light to a lamp is the 
strength to your frame, weak magician! What 
will support you through six weary hours of 
night-watch ?” 

‘** Hope!” answered Margrave, with a ray of 
his old dazzling smile. ‘‘Hope! I shall live— 
I shall live through the centuries !” 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


One hour passed away; the fagots under the 
caldron burned clear in the sullen sultry air. 
The materials within began to seethe, and their 
color, at first dull and turbid, changed into a 
pale rose hue; from time to time the Veiled 
Woman replenished the fire, after she had done 
so reseating herself close by the pyre, with her 
head bowed over her knees and her face hid un- 
der her veil. 

The lights in the lamps and along the ring and 
the triangles now began to pale. I replenished 
their nutriment anew. As yet nothing strange 
startled my eye or my ear beyond the rim of the 
circle. Nothing audible save, at a distance, the 
musical, wheel-like click of the locusts, and, far- 
ther still in the forest, the how] of the wild dogs 
that never bark. Nothing visible but the trees 
and the mountain range girding the plains sil- 
vered by the moon, and the arch of the cavern, 
the flush of wild blooms on its sides, and the 
gleam of dry bones on its floor where the moon- 
light shot into the gloom. , 

The second hour passed like the first. I had 
taken my stand by the side of Margrave,-watch- 
ing with him the process at work in the caldron, 
when I felt the ground slightly vibrate beneath 
my feet, and, looking up, it seemed as if all the 
plains beyond the circle were heaving like the 
swell of the sea, and as if in the air itself there 
was a perceptible tremor. 

I placed my hand on Margrave’s shoulder and 
whispered, me earth and sir secm te vi- 
brate. Do they seem to vibrate to you ?” 

**T know not, I care not,’’ he answered, im- 
petuously. ‘The essence is bursting the she'll 
that confined it. Here are my air and my earth! 
Trouble me not. Look te the circle—feed the 
lamps if they fail.” 

I passed by the Veiled Woman as I walked 
toward a place in the ring in which the flame 
was waning dim. And I whispered to her the 
same question which I had whispered to Mar- 
grave. She looked slowly around, and answered, 
‘* So is it before the Invisible make themselves 


| visible! DidI not bid him forbear?” Her head 
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again drooped on her breast, and her watch was 
ain fixed on the fire. 

I advanced to the circle, and stooped to re- 
plenish the light where it waned. As I did so, 
on my arm, which stretched somewhat beyond 
the line of the ring, I felt a shock-dike that of 
electricity. The arm fell to my side numbed 
and nerveless, and from my hand dropped, but 
within the ring, the vessel that contained the 
fluid. Recovering my surprise or my stun, 
hastily with the other hand I caught up the ves- 
sel, but some of the scant liquid was already 
spilled on the sward ; and I saw with a thrill of 
dismay that contrasted, indeed, the tranquil in- 
difference with which I had first undertaken my 
charge, how small a supply was now left. 

I went back to Margrave and told him of the 
shock, and of its consequence in the waste of the 
liquid. 

Ms Beware,” said he, ‘‘that not a motion of the 
arm, not an inch of the foot, passes the verge 
of the ring; and if the fluid be thus unhappily 
stinted, reserve all that is left for the protecting 
circle and the twelve outer lamps. See how the 
Grand Work advances! how the hues in the 
caldron are glowing blood-red through the film 
on the surface! 

And now four hours of the six were gone; 
my arm had gradually recovered its strength. 
Neither the ring nor the lamps had again re- 
quired replenishing ; perhaps their light was ex- 
hausted less quickly, as it was no longer to be 
exposed to the rays of the intense Australian 
moon. Clouds had gathered over the sky, and 
though the moon gleamed at times in the gaps 
that they left in blue air, her beam was more 
hazy and dulled. The locusts no longer were 
heard in the grass, nor the howl of the dogs in 
the forest. Out of the circle the stillness was 
profound. 

And about this time I saw distinctly in the 
distance a vast Eye! It drew nearer and near- 
er, seeming to move from the ground at the 
height of some lofty giant. Its gaze riveted 
mine; my blood curdled in the blaze from its 
angry ball; and now as it advanced, larger and 
larger, other Eyes, as if of giants in its train, 
grew out from the space in its rear: numbers on 
numbers, like the spear-heads of some Eastern 
army, seen afar by pale warders of battlements 
doomed to the dust. My voice long refused an 
utterance to my awe; at length it burst forth, 
shrill and loud : 

‘‘Look—look! Those terrible Eyes! Le- 
gions on legions. And hark! that tramp of 
numberless feet; they are not seen, but the hol- 
lows of earth echo the sound of their march !” 

Margrave, more than ever intent on the cal- 
dron, in which, from time to time, he kept drop- 
ping powders or essences drawn forth from his 
coffer, looked up, defyingly, fiercely : 

“Ye come,” he said, in low mutter, his once 
mighty voice sounding hollow and laboring, but 
fearless and firm——*‘ye come, not to conquer, 
vain rebels !—ye, whose dark chief I struck down 
at my feet in the tomb where my spell had raised 
up the ghost of your first human master, the 
Chaldee! Earth and air have their armies still 
faithful to me, and still I remember the war- 
song that summons them up to confront you! 
Ayesha—Ayesha! recall the wild troth that we 
pledged among roses; recall the dread bond by 

which we united our sway over hosts that yet 
own thee as queen, though my sceptre is broken, 


.my diadem reft from my brows!” 


The Veiled Woman rose at this adjuration. 
Her veil now was withdrawn, and the blaze of 
the fire between Margrave and herself flushed, 
as with the rosy bloom of — the grand beau- 
ty of her softened face. It was seen, detached, 
as it were, from her dark-mantled form; seen 
through the mist of the vapors which rose from 
the caldron, framing .it round like the clouds 
that are yieldingly pierced by the light of the 
evening star. 

Through the haze of the vapor came her voice, 
more musical, more plaintive than I had heard 
it before, but far softer, more tender; still in her 
foreign tongue; the words unknown to me, and 
yet their sense, perhaps, made intelligible by the 
love, which has one common language and one 
common look to all who have loved—the love 
unmistakably heard in the loving tone, unmis- 
takably seen in the loving face. 

A moment or so more, and she had come round 
from the opposite side of the fire pile, and, bend- 
ing over Margrave’s upturned brow, kissed it 
quietly, solemnly; and then her countenance 
grew fierce; her crest rose erect: it was the 
lioness protecting her young. She stretched 
forth her arm from the black mantle, athwart 
the pale front that now again bent over the cal- 
dron; stretched it toward the haunted and hol- 
low-sounding space beyond, in the gesture of one 
whose right hand has the sway of the sceptre! 
And then her voice stole on the air in the music 
of a chant not loud, yet far-reaching ; so thrill- 
ing, so sweet, and yet so solemn, that I could at 
once comprehend how legend united of old the 
spell of enchantment with the power of song. 
All that I recalled of the effects which in the 
former time Margrave’s strange chants had pro- 
duced on the ear that they ravished and the 
thoughts they confused was but as the wild 
bird’s imitative carol, compared to the depth, 
and the art, and the soul of the singer, whose 
jYoice seemed endowed with a charm to enthrall 
all the tribes of creation, though the language 
it used for that charm might to them, as to me, 
be unknown. As the song ceased I heard from 
behind sounds like those I had heard in the 
spaces before me: the tramp of invisible feet, 
the whirr ef invisible wings, as if armies were 
marching to aid against armies in march to de- 
Stroy. 

** Look not in front nor around,” said Ayesha. 
** Look, like him, on the caldron below. ‘The 
circle and the lamps are yet bright; I will tell 
thee when their light again fails.” 


I dropped my eyes on the caldron. 

** See,” whispered Margrave, ‘‘the sparkles 
at last begin to arise, and the rose-hues to deep- 
en; signs that we near the last process.” 
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vention, and cure of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseages ; 
and Male and Female Complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving Health to a Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 en- 
gravings. Price, 50 cents. 

2d. Dr. 8. 8. Frren’s new work on Heart Disease, Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspe tery, Chole- 
ra Infantum, Summer Diarrheea of Children, Cholera and 
Cholera Morbus, Bilious Cholic, Costiveness, Diptheria, 
Sore Throats, Searlet Fever, Yellow Fever, and the dis- 
eases of old people, with many valuable Medical Prescrip- 
tions for these diseases. 168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 
50 cents. Say which book you will have, giving Name, 
State, County, and Post Office. 

ddress, Dr. 8. .'. FITCH, 714 Broadway. 


Oratorio Chorus Book. 


Containing the Leading Choruses of Standard Oratorios 
together with Choice Selections from Favorite Cantatas 
for the use of Choirs, Musical Societies and Schools. Price 
75 cents. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Pub- 
lished by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS and 
ARMS. — (SELPHO'S Patent), 51 A. 
Broadway, New York. v4 


Send for a Circular. 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED. — INFANTRY 
TACTICS For the INSTRUCTION, EXERCISE, 
AND MANCEUVRES OF THE SOLDIER. A Compa- 
ny, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or U 
ad’'Armee. By Brig.-Gen. Stias Casgzy, U. 8. Army. In 
8 vols. $250. Sent free by mail on recept of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 192 Broadway. 


\ ANTED. — METHING NEW! 
EMPLOYMENT! EMPLOYMENT! 

‘MALE AND FEMALE AGENTS WANTED in every 
Town and City im the United States; $20 to $40 per 
month can be made, and no —— Business easy, re- 
epectable, and all done at home. It requires no capital, 
and will not interfere with other employment. This is no 
book agency, nor humbug of any kind. No person will 
regret having sent for thie information, let his employ- 
ment be what it may. Full particulars given to all who 
incloze 10 cents, and address 

HARVEY BROWN & Co., Amoskeag, N. H. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—1S8 Sheets Note Poper, 18 Fnvelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blo‘ting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest. —2 Fashionable Embroidery Designs for Collars, 
4 for Under-Sleeves, 2 for Under-Skirts, 1 for Corner of 
Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 1 for Silk Purse, 1 for Child's 
Sack, 1 for Ornamental Pillow Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and 
Owe Beavtiret Articce or Jewetry. $10 a day can be 
realized. Send stamp for Circular of wholesale prices. 

WEIR & CO., 43 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 


The New Issue of Postage Stamps, °f all 


denominations, for sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TWO WORKS, 


GENTS WANTED — The Washington 

Writing Case, something entirely new and beauti- 
ful, designed for the million. it is made of wood, and 
neatly covered with beautiful watered paper; is in the 
shape of a perfect desk, and a spiendid present for a young 
soldier, or any one, and just the article any soldier needs ; 
is 8% inches long, 5# inches wide, 1 inch deep, and con. 
tains note paper, envelopes, blotting paper, inketand, 
pens, pen-hoider, pencil, calendar, &e. Retail price 25 
cents; large discount to agents and dealers. Circulars 
free. JOHN H. TINGLEY, Bookseller and Stationer, 
152} Fulton Street, New York. 


Every Man his own Printer. 


Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 


500 Agents Wanted! 
New! Patent Work Holder, made of The New 
Gold, and 5 other curious inventions. Address wend 
stamp) SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


ALL WANTING FPARMS.—New 
sdciphia by Good laam souk, Mghly productive 
e y il, oductive 
Jor Wheat, Corn, Grasa, Fruita, good 
markel—good climate—where farming is proflabir, espe- 
cially these times, and where good business openings can 
be found. numbers are settling. Society good. 
Farms from $15 to $20 per acre only. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale. Four years’ time given. Report of 
SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who Aas 
visited the place, together with the “ Vineland Rural,’ 
giving full description, will be furnished. Address 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P.O., Cumberland Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. 


SOLDIERS.—A money-making project for the con- 

sideration of those of a speculative turn of mind. Sample 

30 cents, or full particulars free. Address at once 
HUBBARD BROS., New York. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For March, 1862. 


CONTENTS. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. By Jomwn S. C. Ansorrt. 
ILLUsTBaTIONS.—The March of the Turks. —Demoll- 
tion of Zigéth.—Sacking the Camp.—Map of the Turkish 
Empire.— The Bosphorus.— Confliet in the Caucasus,— 
Constantinople.—The Slave Market.— The Return from 
Scio.—The Title-Deed of the Turk. 
A SUMMER REMINISCENCE, 
HOW THE DUTCH ARE TAKING HOLLAND. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —View in Amsterdam.—Water-Mill 
at Halfweg.—Over Meerenburgh.—North Holland Gig. — 
Helder. — Gate-way at Wesp. — Adolph Van Gelder. — 
Leaning Tower at Delft.—A Small Team.—A Big Team. 
—A Full Team.—Skaters.—Door-way oi Peter's House. — 
Peter's Chair.—North Holland Farm-House. 
THE CHIROPODIST: A STORY OF THE WATER- 
ING-PLACES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.~-Treaton Falls.—At Saratoga.—Ni- 


agara. 
CURED. 
ORLEY FARM. By AntTuony 
by J. E. 
Cuarprer XLI. How can I save him? 
Cuaprer XLIL John Kenneby goes to Hamworth. 
Cuapres XLIII. John Kenneby’s Courtship. 
Cuapter XLIV. Showing how Lady Mason could be 
very Noble. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—John Kenneby and Mrs. Dock wrath. 
—The Confession. 
AN ORTHOPTERIAN DEFENSE. 
A DRAWN GAME. By Fitz Hoeu Lupiow. 
A SOLDIER'S LETTER. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
EARLY SECESSIONISTS. 
THE BRONZE STATUE 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Tuacs- 


ERAY. 
Cuarprer XXIXK. In the Departments of Seine, Loire, 
and Styx (Infériur). 
Cuarprer XXX. Returns to Old Friends. 
ILLUsTRaTions.—En avant.—At the Sick Man's Door. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
By Miss 
FISH CULTURE. 
THE ARTILLERIST. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. * 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER.— With Bight I Uiustrations.) 
ASTRONOMY.—< With Eleven I Wustrationa.) 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Toilet.— Undress Jacket. — 


Under-Sleeves. 

During the present year Harrzr’s New Monruiy 
AZINE will contain the following Serial Tales, by the fore- 
most Novelists of the day: 

“ORLEY FARM." By Antuony Trotiors. Illa. 
trated by J. E. 

“THE ADVENTURESj{OF PHILIP.” By Wriuta™ M. 
THAOKERAY. 

**MISTRESS AND MAID.” By Divan Magia 


TERMS. 


One Copy forone Year . . . « $800 
Two Copies for One Year .. . 5 00 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Eicut 
SUDSORIBERS. 

Harper's MaGazine and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 

g@ Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 
Cuvs RaTEs. 

The Demanpv Notes of the United States will be reccived 
for Subecriptions. Our distant friends are requested to re- 
mit them in preference to Bank Notes. 

& BROTHERS, Pustisners, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yorx. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


The BEST, CHEAPEST, aad MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL ever published on this Con- 
tinent. It presents a COMPLETE AND Exnavustive I[1i.0s- 
TRATED History oF Tas Wak, and no one who wielcs to 
bo kept informed of the progress of events in these mo- 
menton: times can afford to dispense with it. It has al- 
rvady contained 


Nearly 700 Illustrations of the Southern 
Rebellion. 


Notwithstanding the great amount of space Cevoted to 
Illustrations of the War, Harper's Week’ publiche-, in 
every Number, part of a first-class Serial, several Love 


Stories, Poetry, Lounger, News, &c., &c., d&c. 


One Copy for One Year . $2 59 
Two Copies forOne Year . . 40 
Harper's Weekly and H 1's Magazine, one year, $4 00. 

will bo sent one 
month—as a specimen—to +17 one who “ppl for it. 
Specimen Numbers of the Mac azinx will alzo be sent gra- 


y- 
HARP BROTHERS, 
Sqeuass, New Youx 
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